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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Conclave has done its work quickly and well. Fifty- 

nine Cardinals out of sixty-two had arrived in the Vatican 
when on Monday they were walled up, and on Tuesday 
morning the voting began. On Tuesday night the smoke 
of the burned voting-papers warned the Romans that the 
effort to secure a two-thirds majority had been ineffec- 
tual, but on Wednesday morning the work was accom- 
plished. Thirty-five Cardinals, it is stated, were found to have 
yoted for Cardinal Pecci, the favourite of the religious but 
moderate party, and thereupon Cardinal Franchi, head of another 
section—influenced, it is said, by Cardinal Schwarzenberg— 
stepped forward with nine followers and “adored” him as 
Pope. As he had thus received 45 votes, three more than the 
necessary two-thirds, the election was complete; and Cardinal 
Pecci was announced to the crowd outside as Pope, under 
the name of Leo XIII. The successful candidate was born in 
1810, and when quite a young man obtained a reputation by 
suppressing brigandage in Benevento, and subsequently has 
been Archbishop of Perugia and Nuncio at Brussels. He was 
disliked by Antonelli, and kept aloof from Rome; but on the 
death of the Secretary of State, Pius IX. summoned him 
to the Vatican, and made him Camerlengo, the alter ego of the 
Pope in all matters of business except foreign affairs, which were 
entrusted to Cardinal Simeoni. The new Pope is supposed, on 
scarcely sufficient grounds, to be ‘‘ moderate,” but is declared on 
all hands to be a learned and able man, especially apt in govern- 
ment, of pure life, and of a most reverend and commanding 
presence. The Cardinals seem, in fact, to have chosen their 
best man, or at all events their best Italian. The first act of 
Leo XIII, the appointment of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, ap 
Opponent of the Dogma, as Camerlengo, is distinctly conciliatory. 














There is a curious hope among some Catholics about Leo 
XIII. According to the “prophecy of St. Malachi,” be- 
lieved by Catholics to be a very ancient prediction, and cer- 
tainly in print five or six generations ago, the symbol or key- 
note of Pio Nono’s reign was to be crux de cruce, equiva- 
lent to ‘suffering from the Cross,” which is interpreted 
in monasteries and such places to mean suffering from the 
White Cross, the emblem of the House of Savoy. The symbol 
for Leo XIII. was to be ‘Lumen de Ceelo,” which may be 
“ Light from Heaven,” but may also be a light from Heaven, 
and be intended to describe the Pope himself. According to this 
prophecy, there are to be nine more Popes, and then the Advent, 
when, let us hope, neither Popes, nor Protests, nor newspaper 
articles about either, will be any more required. 


The prospect grows decidedly more peaceful. On Thursday 
night Lord Derby explained that the Russians had agreed not to 
occupy Gallipoli or the lines of Bulair, if England, on her part, 
agreed not to disembark English troops on either the European 
or Asiatic side of the Straits, to which England gave the requi- 
site concurrence, on the understanding, however, on her side, 
that Russia should land no troops on the Asiatic coast, to which 





Russia in turn agreed. But we do not understand this under- 
taking, as explained by Lord Derby, to give us any guarantee 
that no Russian troops will enter Constantinople,—with regard 
— as yet Russia seems to have reserved her liberty of 
action. 


Lord Derby also agreed with Prince Bismarck in expecting 
an early meeting of the Conference at Baden-Baden, though he 


254 | added ‘‘that a rumour to which I attach a certain weight leads 


me to think that one of the Governments concerned may possibly 
object to the shortness of the time” [before the end of the first 
week in March], “and ask for a further delay.” Lord Derby 
also added that he much preferred sending an ambassador to any 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at the Conference, because in the 
case Of Parliamentary States it was very undesirable that the 
Foreign Minister should be so widely separated from his col- 
leagues and from the Parliament by whose counsels he must be 
guided ; and because, when so isolated from his colleagues, he could 
not pretend to determine for himself the issues raised. And in 
this objection Lord Granville fully concurred. So that in all pro- 
bability there will be no Foreign Ministers at the Conference,— 
for Ministers could not go to meet mere ambassadors without a 
certain derogation from their dignity. 





Notwithstanding all these pacific auguries, the Turkish papers 
write with a certain sava indignatio against the mere idea of 
the Conference, and suggest that all sorts of difficulties will arise 
to prevent its meeting. Turkey will never consent to all the 
terms ;—for not only is the autonomy of so large a Bulgaria a 
pill almost too bitter to swallow, but a great part of the Turkish 
Fleet, it is asserted, must be surrendered to Russia, and that will 
be a new affront to England. Also, if Russia enters Constanti- 
nople, as she still may, all the old anger will revive, and England 
of course would never go into Conference with Russian troops 
in Constantinople! All these gloomy prophecies, however, 
are indulged in chiefly because they relieve the sense of 
deep humiliation which the newspapers anxious for war, 
rather than see European Turkey annihilated, naturally 
feel at the present crisis. ‘The danger of war of course is still 
great, but it has been much greater than it is at the present 
moment, at any time between the assembling of Parliament and 
Lord Derby's speech of Thursday. 


Lord Beaconsfield himself apparently kept his mouth as with a 
bridle, when he proposed, on ‘Thursday, the second reading of the 
Bills providing a credit of six millions for the Naval and Military 
Services. The only suppressed threat he permitted himself to use, 
according to the Standard, Daily News, and Daily Telegraph, was 
this,—‘‘ whether England is to enter into Conference or into 
campaign, it is of the utmost importance that under either 
circumstance she should do so with the support and in- 
fluence of a united people.” (The Times does not report the 
word ‘“‘ campaign” at all, and consequently in the Zimes Lord 
Beaconsfield's speech contains no subdued menace.) On the other 
hand, Lord Beaconsfield certainly spoke hopefully of the prospects 
of peace, and Lord Granville contrasted his speech favourably with 
that delivered on the first night of the Session. It seems pretty 
clear that the friends of Turkey are at present losing heart, and that 
their threats are rather of the nature of those mutterings with 
which the storm rolls away. But the danger is certainly not 
over. a ee 

Neither the correspondents of the London journals nor Baron 
Reuter’s agents do reporting work well. Considerable trouble 
was taken to report the gist of Prince Bismarck’s speeches on 
Tuesday on the Eastern Question, but much of the trouble was 
thrown away for want of attention toa detail. Important passages 
should be given textually, and when so given, should be marked 
to show the fact. TheAnti-Austrian drift of the first speech, which 
we have described elsewhere, comes out, but was strengthened 
by a blunder as to what the Chancellor said in the second speech 
about Count Andrassy. He did not accuse him of having told 
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falsehoods in past times, but accused previous Austrian Ministers. 
In the absence of a textual report, it is impossible 
to make out what the Prince meant about the Dardanelles, 
though he apparently wanted two things,—that the waterway 
should be free ‘‘ commercially,” and that Russia should not have 
Constantinople, which she had promised not to'take. The total 
result of the speech is that Germany remains neutral, that she 
does not disapprove the terms of peace, and that though she will 
not resist Austrian action, she warns Austria that the Powers 
which drive Russia out must take charge of the Balkan Peninsula, 
which Austria, Prince Bismarck says, is not prepared to do. 
The Agence Russe expresses itself content, and there is a visible 
retrocession in Vienna, where they are now disinclined for war. 


The determined obstinacy of the Spaniards in Cuba has 
apparently been rewarded by success. The last chiefs remaining 
in insurrection have made terms with the Government of 
Havannah, and submitted. The subjugation of the island has 
cost Spain more than its fee-simple is worth, and at least 100,000 
good soldiers; but it has been accomplished, the Spaniards, as 
usualy having supplemented all the defects of their organisation 
by bull-dog tenacity and perseverance. ‘They deserve credit for 
these qualities, but European congratulations must depend 
entirely upon the use they make of their victory,—that is, upon 
the question whether they will or will not restoreslavery. We fear 
they will. This is the first instance in which Spain, when once 
seriously opposed, has succeeded in resubjugating a colony, and 
the result throws a singular light upon her strength and weakness. 
She can afford to expend 100,000 men upon a campaign 4,000 
miles off, but she governs so badly that the reconquest of a single 
island costs her that enormous sacrifice. 


The news from the Cape is unpleasant, in this way. The troops 
and the volunteers are defeating the insurgent Kafirs everywhere, 
and seizing large numbers of cattle and sheep, but the younger 
leaders of the tribes in Kaffraria seem to be eager for conflict. 
Sandilli, for instance, remains faithful, but Sandilli’s men are 
in insurrection; and while the chief of the Amatembus 
stays in our service, the Amatembus themselves have declared 
war,—it may be under sudden panic. The tribe were defeated 
in an engagement on January 25, but there are rumours that 
they intend in future to await attack, remaining in selected 
fastnesses. Fortunately they cannot live without their cattle, and 
their cattle require wide room to graze in; but if they adopt this 
policy, the war may be long, expensive, and wearisome. The 
tribes which rise one after another do not plead any wrongs, and 
appear to obey some impulse which is as yet unintelligible, and 
demands investigation. It is quite possible that the moving cause 
is want of land. Each tribe originally received quite enough, 
but with peace and order the numbers increase rapidly, partly by 
birth, partly by abserptions, till the lands will not hold them; 
while the young men are embittered by the old men’s monopoly 
of the women, a result certain to follow unlimited polygamy, 
based upon a money payment for wives. 





Moderate Russophobists should note the situation in Roumania 
and Servia. The theory of the war party is that a small State in 
South-Eastern Europe is always Russian. Well, there are four 
such States, and Roumania is raging against Russia; Servia says 
point-blank she will not agree to the Russian conditions ; Monte- 
negro wants to make a separate peace; and Greece is longing 
openly for an alliance with Great Britain against Turkey and 
Russia too. The earthen pots do not love the iron pot when 
swimming down the stream half so much as people think, and we 
predict that Bulgaria’s first great act in politics will be an exhibi- 
tion of ingratitude. Does Spain love England because we freed 


her from the French, or .are the Hapsburgs devoted to the | 


Romanoffs for crushing Kossuth? The war people forget the 
selfishness as well as the enthusiasm latent in human nature. 


The meeting of workmen arranged for Thursday at the Agri- 
cultural Hall was given up, ostensibly because neutrality was in 
no danger, really because such a meeting in a hall with twenty 


in Hyde Park on Sunday is, however, to go on, and threats are 
uttered everywhere that it will be interrupted. The promoters 
have promised a fair hearing to amendments, and if after that 
they are attacked the blame of all consequences will rest with the 
assailants, The latter are perfectly free to hold any meetings they 
please, and it is simply impossible for Liberals to surrender the 
right of public meeting under threats which, if they came from 


: ; ; pe 
or more entrances would have ended in a series of free-fights, ) seals ad interim to some Pasha not yet named. 


amid which no opinion could have been manifested. The meeting | 


the other side, would be quoted everywhere as evidences of mob. 
dictation. — 


The Senate of the United States passed the Bland Bill makin 
silver legal tender on the 36th imst,, by 48:to 91, or rather oon 
than’the two-thirds majority which will be meedful to override 
the President’s veto. The majority passed, however, amend. 
ments taking the profits on coinage from the mine-owners and 
giving them to the Republic, ordering the Treasury to buy from 
£400,000 to £800,000 worth of silver every month, and coin it 
as fast as possible. The Government is not, however, to retain 
above £1,000,000 in silver—exclusive of silver under 
coinage—at any one time. It is calculated that the effect of this 
amendment will be to furnish just silver coin enough to pay 
duties in, and no more. The House of Representatives ig very 
angry at this amendment, but will probably accept it, and pass 
the Bill. The price of silver is consequently “ hardening” in 
Europe, having risen to 55d. an ounce, or quite the equivalent.of 
greenbacks. Our impression remains unchanged that by the 
time the Bill is at work the cheap-money men will have disco 
that they have lowered American credit to get a trifle they 
see. Of course the danger remains that they may take some 
stronger step, but the ‘“‘ dollar of our fathers ” has more attraction 
for the masses than inconvertible paper. When one pays in silver, 
one does not feel such a thief. 





A scheme is evidently being pressed for using Sepoy regiments 
against Russia, and the Times’ Calcutta correspondent -warng 
the public that if they are to be so used, the number of European 
officers in each regiment, which is now seven, must be increased. 
That is true, but that is not the only objection to the use of 
Sepoys ina European war. Supposing them to be beaten, they 
would have given us no aid, and supposing them victorious, they 
would have learned the only lesson we do not want to impart,— 
that Sepoys can defeat white troops in the open field. How 
long would the Sikhs, after defeating a Russian army, 
remain content without trying to conquer India for them- 
selves ? The Times’ correspondent thinks regiments might be 
raised of Mussulmans alone. We dare say they might, though, 
be it observed, the fighting tribes of India, the Sikh, the Rajpoot, 
and the Mahratta, are Hindoo ; but what should we do with an 
unbroken Mussulman army when we got it back again, wildwith 
the excitement of a victorious struggle for the faith? Englishmen 
may depend on it that if we have to fight Russia, we must do,the 
work ourselves, and not bribe Asiatics to do it for us. 


Mr. Fawcett on Thursday made a great effort to bring. the 
children employed in agriculture under the protection of the Fac- 
tory Acts. He specially wanted that the attendance of agricultural 
children at school should be made compulsory up to twelve years 
of age. Mr. Barclay, the Member for Aberdeen, supported him, 
his experience in Scotland showing him that educated children 
developed into more efficient and therefore cheaper labourers ; 
while Mr. Mundella pointed out that the present law tempted 
operatives to work their children too early in the fields, as they 
could not enter the factories. Mr. Clare Read, however, resisted, 
imploring the Member for Hackney “to let farmers alone fora 
little while ;” and Mr. Cross adopted his argument, saying that 
15,000,000 out of 27,000,000 of people would shortly be under the 
operation of the Act, and that it was better to wait for its exten- 
sion over the whole country. He himself preferred to promote 
agricultural education through School Boards, rather than to 
multiply Inspectors. Mr. Fawcett’s motion was therefore lost. by 
208 to 93. Mr. Cross may be right about his School Boards, but 
he has still to show that they are willing even to make an effort 
to extend the educational age up to twelve or thirteen. Their 
notion in the country is that long before that time boys are useful 
| on the farms. 


| Mr. Layard, besides peremptorily denying the charges brought 
against him by Server Pasha, the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
| Affairs, has demanded his dismissal from the Sultan. This has 
been granted, and Server Pasha has consequently resigned the 
The change 18 
supposed in Constantinople to be a satisfaction to England. It 
follows from Mr. Layard’s demand that Server Pasha did make 
| the statement forwarded to the Daily News by its correspondent, 
and that all the abuse lavished on that journal for fabricating 
news is undeserved. Of course the fact of a statement by 4 
Turkish Pasha is no proof of the truth of the statement, but in 
all other cases, Turkophiles, and especially Mr. Layard, accept 
them very readily. We believe ourselves that Server Pasha, 
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@fit of blind rage, strengthened his own private impression into 


a fact that he knew. 
assassination of the ablest Judge on the English Bench, 
Pre Master my the Rolls, was attempted yesterday, but fortu- 
nately unsuccessfully, by & clergyman (believed to be in- 
gane) who had lost his case in this Court, The Rev. Henry 
John Dodwell was brought up before Mr. Flowers, charged with 
firing at the Master of the Rolls, and also accused by the Court 
Keeper, who was the chief witness, of justifying himeelf, on the 
nd that the Master of the Rolls “ had did him out of two 
ts.” This charge the accused evidently felt much severer than 
the other, which he acknowledged to be true, and rather gloried 
in. But that he,—an educated man,—should have been guilty 
of the vulgarity of saying “‘ had did him ea was a sore grievance. 
Perhaps, indeed, this will be the only real punishment,—the only 
poetical justice, —which will find him. Of course, he will not 
be allowed to go at large, but he will not mind that. To have 
been accused of bad grammar will be a much severer punishment. 








In the Lower House of Convocation yesterday week a resolution 
-was passed by the immense majority of 56 to 9 against admitting 
within the consecrated burial-grounds of the Church any rites 
other than her own. In the House of Commons, on the other 
hand, on the same evening, Mr. Osborne Morgan's very strongly 
worded resolution in favour of such rites was only rejected,—and 
then only as a consequence of the official resistance of the 
Government,—by a majority of 15 (242 against 227). This 
division shows near 200 absentees, the majority of whom 
no doubt are Conservatives. And amongst the majority who 
gave their votes to the Government were many, like Mr. Bal- 
four (Hertford), Mr. Grantham (East Surrey), and Sir John 
Kennaway (East Devonshire), who openly advocated a com- 
promise all but equivalent to Mr. Osborne Morgan's. Indeed, 
besides those who may be said to have spoken one way and voted 
the other, there were no less than thirteen Conservatives 
who voted for Mr. Osborne Morgan,—five English, four Scotch, 
and four Irish Conservatives. Such a division really means 
that in the House of Commons, no less than in the House of 
Lords, the clerical position is surrendered, though the Govern- 
ment will not yet admit it. The worst folly of which the 
clergy have been guilty for many generations back, is the 
obstinacy with which they cling to this dog-in-the-manger 
policy of shutting out Dissenters from religious duties which they 
neither wish nor choose to undertake themselves, for fear some- 
thing or other—the ground, they say, or, as Mr. Walter more 
reasonably suggested, the air—should be desecrated. Would they 
regard a telephone as ‘‘ desecrated” which had been used by a 
Dissenter for religious communications ? 


Lord Selborne and the Oxford Commissioners have commenced 

their sittings in London, but it will be some time yet before their 
scheme for the requirements of the University is before the world. 
The case of All Souls’ College has been partly considered this 
week. The College, it seems, is disposed to yield a small portion 
of ite large revenues to the Bodleian Library, and is inclined to 
take upon itself various payments now made by other Colleges to 
‘teachers of law in the University ; but those teachers are not to 
be incorporated into the institution. This is so far good, for the 
#sttempt on the part of a College to monopolise the academical 
teaching of any one subject can only be regarded with suspi- 
ion, as tending to interfere with the proper University control. 
We confess, however, to an entire want of confidence in super- 
ficial reforms which leave the core of abuses untouched. Both the 
theory and the practice of law are best taught in the metropolis 
and in the neighbourhood of the Law Courts ; and the efforts of 
the University should be limited to the bestowal of instruction in 
legal history and legal antiquities. The University Commissioners 
Would do well to face the difficulties at once which they will have 
to deal with in connection with this College. It would be far 
better that a comprehensive and final reform should now be made, 
even if made with difficulty, than that there should be a re-estab- 
lishment of old abuses under new names. 


Mr. Meldon moved a resolution on Tuesday declaring that the 
assimilation of the English, Scotch, and Irish borough franchise 
was a matter deserving the immediate attention of Parliament, 
and thereby raised a debate in which it was contended, from the 
Conservative point of view, that Ireland was not fit fof house- 
hold suffrage in the boroughs, and that such a suffrage would 


jof Ireland; while on the Liberal side of the House it was 
maintained that Ireland had some cause for demanding Home- 
rule, 80 long as she was treated exceptionally and unlike England 
and Scotland, in matters affecting her Imperial representation. 'The 
proposal of household franchise for Irish boroughs was indeed 
resisted most warmly by Conservative borough Members, Mr. 
Lewis (Londonderry) asserting with some vehemence that if the 
Liberal scheme for equalising the suffrage as between Irish and 
English constituencies were consistently carried out, ‘‘ the result 
would be that the Protestant constituencies would be swept out of 
existence as regards representation,”"—unless it were in Belfast 
and Lisburn,—and ‘one-fifth of the population of Ireland, 
representing more than one-fifth of the wealth, influence, 
respectability, solidity, and loyalty of Ireland,” would 
cease to be represented. Nevertheless, the resolution was 
negatived by only a majority of 8 (134 against 126), Mr. 
Bright and Sir William Harcourt both speaking strongly for the 
motion. It was held hardly worth while to sacrifice a principle, 
even to secure the House against the loss of the Member for 
Londonderry. 





Mr. Lowther, who has been made Secretary for Ireland, and 
has consequently applied to his constituents at York for re-elec- 
tion, is apparently very anxious to earn the reputation of being 
as cynical, as bounceable, and as incapable of a statesmanlike 
view of the Eastern Question as the wildest of Irish fire-eaters 
might desire. He described the agitation which resulted 
from the Bulgarian atrocities as ‘the most contemptible 
ever started.” He talked of “the insupportable load of 
moral guilt" which must be weighing on the leaders of 
that agitation, ‘“‘the result of which he had no hesitation in 
saying was war.” He declared that the Russian war was one of 
“ aggression,” ‘‘ waged on hypocritical pretences.” Still he would 
not deny that Russia was a Power which “ had its uses in the 
world.” He even thought it would be a calamity ‘to remove so 
great an influence for weal or woe from the body politic of nations,” 
—a course which, since Mr. Lowther magnanimously deprecates 
it, is evidently under serious contemplation in some very high 
quarter. Finally, he said that if England were called upon, she 
would show that she had not forgotten how to fight. And this is 
the speech of the new Irish Secretary! If he were to tell Irishmen 
that the agitation for Catholic emancipation was truly con- 
temptible,—that the disestablishment of the Irish Church was 
a mere war of aggression, ‘‘waged on hypocritical pretences,” 
—but that nevertheless he is not prepared wholly to abolish 
Ireland, or to deny that it has its uses in the world, he would 
say what is not at all more cynical or irrational, and a good 
deal less bizarre. Probably, however, both York and Lord 
Beaconsfield prefer fractious nonsense of this kind, to English 
common-sense. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Cockermouth on Wednesday night, 
made a very amusing speech about the theatrical diplo- 
matic performance in which the Government have lately been 
engaged. They ought to have commenced the Session with an 
announcement something like this :—‘ Grand theatrical perform- 
ance! The piece called ‘ British Interests’ will be played every 
night for the next fortnight by her Majesty's servants. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, will sing ‘ Hearts of 
Oak ;’ Lord John Manners, crowned with laurels and lilies, will 
perform the sword exercise; Mr. Cross will dance the war- 
dance; Mr. Cavendish Bentinck will appear in the character 
of a Bashi-Bazouk; Lord Beaconsfield himself will poke 
up the British Lion till he roars again; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will take the money at the door; the band will 
play ‘Rule, Britannia,’ the whole time; and the proceedings 
will conclude with a panorama, in which will be seen in the back- 
ground the English Fleet sailing up and down the Dardanelles, 

the crews singing in chorus :— 

‘ Here we go, up, up, up— 

Here we go, down, down, down, 

Here we go, round, round, round. 
That would indeed have been a most veracious announcement, 
but it would have omitted one of the most fascinating elements 
of the spectacle,—that of Mr. Gathorne Hardy flourishing his 
partisan sword round Mr. Gladstone’s ears, while he fired a 
series of shots with his revolver at Mr. Trevelyan, and filled the 
House generally with an atmosphere of blood and thunder. 


” 





greatly increase the difficulties of the Imperial Government 





Consols were on Friday 95,% to 95%. 
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Principality to which we have no hostility. This w; 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. _|atiy te the crur of our representative's ability, tare nt 
—>— not win he will never again be ranked among En. lish 
THE THREE “BRITISH QUESTIONS” IN CONGRESS. | statesmen, and may run more than a chance of being Be sn 
ee British Representative in the Congress at Baden,| And finally, there is the question of Egypt, which is clear 
whoever he may be, and we suspect that point is not | though momentarily confused by the wretched financial squab. 
as unsettled as it appears, will have one great advantage in | bles imported into it. It is mere folly, and a bad kind of fol} 
the discussion. His policy may, if his Government so please, | to say that we must annex a country because its ruler repadl’” 
be at once strong and clear. It may be strong, because upon | ates his National Debt. The punishment for that offence ig 
its essential points the country, though apparently so divided, | the same as the punishment for bankruptcy,—inability to borrow 
is really united; and it may be clear, because there is no| any more, even if the money is wanted to keep the borrower 
reason for any concealment or hesitation about its objects. | alive. Mexico repudiated, Spain repudiated, Italy taxed her 
What England wants and must have is not a secret to be | bonds, Austria taxed her bonds, the United States are going to 
gradually revealed. Apart from the question of Greece, which | pay in silver, we ourselves paid for years in inconvertible 
it is the English interest to strengthen, as the most trustworthy | paper, but none of those incidents were held in this country 
of English allies, and from the demands of Austria, whom it | to be justifications for invasion. That under the special cir. 
is British interest to aggrandise as far as that may be done | cumstances the Viceroy, if he repudiates, will cheat his own 
without war, there are just three vital points upon which this | friends, has nothing to do with the matter, except as showi 
country neither can nor will make any concession. The first of | that he is not a ruler whom decent men can trouble themselves 
these is the freedom of Constantinople, the second the freedom | to defend. That Egypt, if it is to have a continuous life, will 
of the Straits, and the third the freedom of the people in the | find it expedient to make some reasonable compromise with the 


Valley of the Nile. Constantinople cannot be Russian. The | public creditor, and ought, if the creditors can manage it, to 


Black Sea cannot remain shut up. Egypt cannot be left a| be compelled to do so, may be admitted, without in the least 
half-ruined vassal State, in the hands of a powerless Sultan. | carrying the corollary that the compulsion should be exercised 
Upon the first point there is little need of protracted dis-| by fleets and armies. Distrust, and not death, is not the 
cussion. Our own belief, stated from the beginning of the | fitting penalty of repudiation. But after placing the 
struggle, is that the importance of Constantinople is foolishly | bondholder and his claims as far on one side as common- 
exaggerated ; that the Russian Government if seated there would | sense permits, there remain the great facts that the 
be twice as weak as it is now, being at last exposed to invasion | security of our route of passage through Egypt is essential 
of the dangerous kind; and that if we had but full possession | to the welfare of the Empire—that is, probably of a fourth 
of Egypt and Mitylene, the ownership of Constantinople would of the human race—that this route will henceforth remain 
make but little difference to English permanent interests. But | ultimately in the hands of a Power which may in all 
itis vain to hope that the British people will take that view, | great crises be swayed by other powers than England, and 
vain to ignore the fact that Egypt is not ours yet, and vainest | immediately in the hands of a ruler whose pledges cannot 
of all to deny that the Russian Government has killed for be trusted, and whose single governing impulse is obviously 
itself the possibility of this solution. That Government has | his own advantage. We do not see how that can go on, or 
pledged itself to the lips not to annex Constantinople, and if , how any settlement of the Eastern Question which leaves that 
it broke the pledge, even with the extorted assent of Europe, | factor unsettled can be expected to be permanent. There 
it would earn a reputation for faithlessness which would | would be a struggle for influence at Cairo, as severe as the 
make the whole world its enemies, and render any friendly | struggle at Constantinople, and equally sure to end at the first 
arrangement in the future with it nearly impossible. No opportunity in an application of force. The true remedy, of 
treaty would be possible with such a Power. The contingency | course, would be the transfer of Egypt to Great Britain, a 
will not, we feel assured, occur; but occurring, the British | transfer about which no Liberal need have the least compune- 
Representative must resist it with the most emphatic state-| tion. Egypt is quite as badly governed as any other pro- 
ment that Great Britain holds that concession to be impos- | vince of the Turk, with this additional aggravation, that it has 
sible. Thatdemand means war at any price. The alternatives far less to hope from any alliance between its people and any 
to Russian occupation are of course endless, and as yet, we | Power competent to effect their liberation. England govern- 
think, unexhausted by discussion ; but the one grand point | ing down to the Lakes would civilise all North-Eastern Africa, 
that Constantinople cannot be Russian we take to be, so far | and offer the Arabs in particular their first grand chance in 
as this country is concerned, practically decided. modern times of displaying their great capacities for 
Upon the second there is even greater unanimity. Any de-| war, for literature, and for the sciences. If, however, 
mand to close the Straits to all war-ships except those of | this solution is impossible, or involves too great a 
Russia must be resisted, if necessary by a long war. It would|chance of permanent hostility from France, or is made 
be simple madness to allow it, for the concession, apart from | too expensive by the hold which bondholders would 
its unfairness, might at certain moments nearly paralyse | have upon a Government so sensitive to its credit as that of 
this country’s action. Our own belief is—and we state it | Great Britain, there is surely a compromise possible more 
frankly, in spite of its utter unpopularity—that as the years | satisfactory than the retention of the present incurable system 
pass on, a necessity stronger than prejudices will drive Russia | of misgovernment. Why should not Egypt be added to the 
and England into a hearty and enduring Asiatic alliance ; that | list of the autonomous tributary States into which Turkey is to 
they cannot retreat from Asia, that they cannot help advancing, | be transmuted, and her ruler or Viceroy be a Prince selected 
that both as they advance will be menaced by China, and that | and guaranteed by the Powers like the Prince of Roumania, 
the burden of watching each other, and that huge, unaccount- | with the special duty imposed on him of keeping open the Canal 
able, dangerous cesspool of men, will become financially unen- | in the interest of mankind? He would have an army ready- 
durable. But to ensure that alliance, England must be able to | made to his hand, for any fair arrangement of the conscription 
hurt Russia, if Russia infringes on her rights, and with the | would bind soldiers terribly weary of being massacred in Abys- 
Black Sea closed, England could scarcely hurt her. The Baltic is | sinia to his flag. He would have a revenue, and the basis of a 
inaccessible for five months in the year, and for the remain- | Civil Service at all events, in the Europeans already employed ; 
ing seven may be so policed by a German navy as to make | and he might govern, as Charles of Roumania does or the 
war there without German consent the most difficult of | Obrenovich, with a reasonable attention to other interests than 
operations. We must be able in the last resort to appear ; those of his own family. Turkey would lose very little if she 
in the Black Sea, or the alliance will be an alliance | received her tribute, the industrious people of Egypt, now more 
between an archer and a man in proof-armour, which is not | than ever ground down by corvées, would benefit indefinitely, 
a position that England intends to hold. We certainly shall | and the world would secure ite greatest highway, the one 
not be accused of over-suspiciousness of Russia, but we cannot | indispensable link between Europe and Asia, alike against 
see any way whatever out of this. The Straits must be free, free | violence and against the results of anarchy. We do not think 
as the English Channel, as they ought to have been made in | this solution the best, for we know how the British Govern- 
1856, or at the worst, remain as they are now. There | ment, with its regiments of officials trained to administer dark 
ie no need to imagine that therefore they must be held by | races, would vivify the Valley of the Nile, and utilise that very 
Turks. On the contrary, the Turk is the very worst owner of | industrious person, the Nubian negro ; but it is a better solution 
the Straits, for if he remains there he must become a vassal ; but | than the present arrangement, which is destroying the Egyptian 
they must be placed in hands and under conditions which will 
admit of our passing through them, in the event of a war with 








England at the mercy of a Sultan who has not a reason for 





Russia, without an anticipatory war with a State, or City, or | remaining on our side. . 


people, which does not secure the transit, and which places - 
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RUSSIA IN JUNE, 1877, AND IN FEBRUARY, 1878. 


T is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance which all 
I reasonable persons must attach to the correspondence 
(No. 15) printed this week on the subject of the Russian pro- 

of last June. They show that Russia had defined her 
aim before she had attained any one great success, and that 
from that policy she has not been substantially diverted by 
the series of events which indicate the total collapse of 
Turkey, and the obvious competence of Russia to have 
triumphed over a considerably more powerful foe. They 
show, too, the passionate tenacity with which our Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Mr. Layard, clung to the last to the hope, 
if not of defending Turkey as in 1854,—which he obviously 
thought the right policy,—at least of securing for Turkey by 
our * mediation” a substantial remnant of independence and 
European power. And they show that though even before 
the Memorandum of July,—early in June last,—Lord Derby 
had received full notice of the views of Russia, and especially 
of her positive refusal to renounce the right of a mili- 
tary entry into Constantinople in case of victory, except 
for some equivalent earlier advantage, such as that Turkey 
should sue for peace before Russia had crossed the Balkans, and 
that England should declare herself disposed to acquiesce in the 
Russian programme, and would do all in her power to con- 
vince Turkey that no aid could be expected from her in resist- 
ing it,—Lord Derby never thought it desirable either to pro- 
test against these Russian views, or to accept the overtures 


troops withdrawn and the fortresses razed ; an augmentation 
of territory for Montenegro and Servia (Servia being at that 
time at peace); self-government for Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina; the independence of Roumania, or at least the 
submission of its claim to a European Congress ; the retroces- 
sion to Russia of the part of Bessarabia of which she was 
deprived in 1856; the cession to Russia of Batoum; and 
iu case Austria claimed compensations of any kind, she 
was to be permitted to take them in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. Such were Russia’s bases of peace as con- 
ceived in June,—in case Turkey could be persuaded to 
request peace before Russia had passed the Balkans. Count 
Schouvaloff added, on the 11th of June, that the object of his 
Government in the communication thus made was not so much 
that the British Government should press upon Turkey the 
conditions of peace referred to, but rather to ensure the 
neutrality of England, “ by the evidence thus afforded of the 
moderation of their intended demands.” Now, compare these 
terms with those actually demanded now. Of course Servia, 
which had not then entered the field, and which has since, as 
well as Montenegro, achieved great military successes, is to be 
compensated by independence, which was not demanded for 
her in June. And of course the indemnity for the war must 
now be much larger, and the territorial pledge for that in- 
demnity will probably be more valuable. But in other 
respects nothing has been altered. After the capture 
of three armies, the crushing defeat of a fourth, and 
the surrender of Turkey almost at discretion, the terms 


made by her, until, after the fall of Plevna, he suddenly of peace demanded by Russia are, to all intents and pur- 
and, as far as we can judge, abruptly, communicated to Russia poses the same as they were before any one | ew success 


the anxiety, not to say displeasure, with which England would 


had been achieved. We say most emphatically 


at with this 


view even a temporary Russian occupation of the Turkish | proof of the moderation and good-faith of Russia in their 
capital. In short,the June correspondence now produced shows, | hands—a proof of which the English people knew nothing— 


first, that Russia has been consistent and frank throughout ; 


the British Government was most culpable in working up the 


next, that the British Ambassador was doing all that he | nation to the pitch of excitement reached when they made 
decently could to convince her Majesty’s Government in his| their abortive menaces with the Fleet, and when Mr, Cross 
confidential correspondence that we ought to interfere on | endeavoured to thrill the House of Commons with a conviction 
behalf of Turkey, and ought not to lend ourselves in any case | of the shameless treachery of the Russian advance. 


whatever to the support of the policy of Russia, even though 


Next, how did Mr. Layard answer all these communications # 


we might deem it the least disastrous course for Turkey | By despatches in which he virtually scolded Lord Derby for 
to accept that policy early; and lastly, that the Govern-|even asking his opinion about them, and certainly went as 
ment could never make up its mind to seize the advantages of | near to expressing contempt for his superior’s weakness, 
clear and decisive policy of any kind; that it was too much | in not at once taking steps to curb Russian aggression, as an 


influenced by Mr. Layard to establish a friendly understanding | ambassador probably ever dared to go. 


Take such a passage 


with Russia, and too little influenced by him to give Turkey | as this, from his despatch of the 19th June:—*I would 
the comfort and encouragement of any sort of help, conditional | venture to urge most earnestly on her Majesty's Government 
or actual, beyond the promise to do what England could as a/| not to be the medium of communicating or of suggesting any 
mediator, to obtain “ the most favourable terms possible under | such terms as those proposed by Prince Gortschakoff to the 
the circumstances” for her, whenever she might be disposed | Sultan or to the Porte. The Russian Chancellor’s language 


to treat for peace. 


All these points are important. It is | does not admit the possibility of a mediation. It is simply that 


most important to know that Russia has not been intoxicated of dictation ; the terms offered are to be accepted at once, or 
by success, that she proposed before her successes precisely or | the consequence will be a further dismemberment of the 


almost precisely what she asks after her successes; it is most | Ottoman Empire. 
important to know that Mr. Layard, rigidly as he may have | task, 


Let some other Power accept this 
It is vital to our gravest interests—to interests the 


kept to his instructions, never for a moment concealed from | importance of which no words can adequately describe, 
the Government his own bias towards sustaining the policy | much less evaggerate—that we should be ready to interfere 


of the past, the policy of the Crimean war, in its integrity ; | to save the Turkish Empire from complete dissolution. 








If we 


and it is of the first importance to be made aware that Lord | have even determined to abandon it to its fate, we have not de- 


Derby has had the opportunity explicitly offered to him of keep- | ¢ 


ing back Russia from the gates of Constantinople ; and that he | British Empire. 


deliberately neglected it last summer, only to try what must | s 


ermined to abandon to the same fate the highest interests of the 
Surely the policy which has hitherto made us 
upport Turkey for our own purposes and safety, and for no 


have looked very like a threat, when Russia had overcome the | abstract love of Turks, or their faith, a policy approved and 
only formidable obstacle in her way, through the capture of | adopted by the greatest statesmen England has produced, is not 


Plevna and the surrender of Osman Pasha with his army. 
Now as to the first point. 


Speaking on June 8, Count | whatever to it, are sufficient to reverse.”* 


one which the events of the last few months, having no relation 


That is Sir Henry 


Schouvaloff was as explicit about Constantinople as he has Elliot’s language over again, put more vigorously and with a 
been in February,— Une fois la guerre engagée, nous ne | bitterer accent of contempt for the vacillating chiefs whom our 
pouvons accepter de restriction 4 nos operations éventuelles. | Ambassador was serving. Of course from an envoy who 
Elles restent subordonnées exclusivement aux nécessités mili- | scolded his superior in this way for even consulting him as to 
taires, mais les conséquences de cette guerre peuvent étre | the chance of Turkey’s accepting such terms, and to whom 
renfermées d’avance dans certaines limites convenues.” <A | Lord Derby found it necessary to reply humbly that “her 
franker declaration that if military motives seemed to require Majesty’s Government had no intention of instructing you 
the occupation of Constantinople, Russia would accept no | either to propose those conditions of peace to the Porte, or to 











restriction on her operations, 
made. But there were means, as 
was instructed to say, by which 





could. not have been | support them ; they were communicated to you for your con- 
Count Schouvaloff | dential information only, and in order that you might report 
all danger of | your observations on them to her Majesty's Government,”—of 


an occupation of Constantinople might be avoided. If | course, we say, from an envoy who treated his Government in 
the Porte could be persuaded to ask for peace before | this way, and reduced it to akind of submissive silence, it 
the Balkans were passed, the Emperor would agree not! was not to be expected that any disposition to make use 
to pass them ; and in that case his terms of peace (as modified | of the Russian proposals for the localising of the war to the 
& week later by fuller examination of the subject) would have | north of the Balkans, would be shown. And no use was made of 


been these :—The erection of Bulgaria,—north and south of the 
Balkans,—into an autonomous province, with the Turkish 
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those overtures. Apparently we listened to proposals which the 
Government—or its more sensible portion—thought sufficient 
to secure British interests in those regions, in depressed 
silence, in deference to Mr. Layard’s angry protest, and never 
stirred to prevent Russia from going to Constantinople, till 
the time indicated by Russia was already passed. 

Finally, nothing can show more curiously than this corre- 
spondence how destitute of a policy our Government was. 
Lord Derby—if he had been alone—would probably have en- 
deavoured to close with the Russian suggestion. But Mr. 
Layard and those members of the Government who agreed 
with, if they did not prompt, Mr. Layard, prevented this, while 
Lord Derby and his more pacific colleagues in their turn 
defeated any attempt to act on the advice of Mr. Layard; 
and so we went on like a Power without counsel and resource, 
first wasting the opportunities offered to us; and when they 
had passed away, attempting to recover by an unmeaning com- 
promise between friendly negotiation and menace, the advan- 
tages which, at the right time, either friendly negotiation or 
honest menace might possibly have secured, but which it 
is quite certain that the feeble compromise between the two 
actually adopted, while human nature remains what it is, never 
could have secured. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S SPEECHES. 


HOSE are cuttle-fish speeches of Prince Bismarck’s on 
Tuesday,—one in reply to Herr Beningsen’s questions, and 
the other in answer to Herr Windthorst’s criticisms. Their 
first object, as we read them, is to mystify the public of Europe, 
to conceal the ultimate policy of Germany, and to leave her as 
free as possible to act, either in Conference or after its dis- 
persion. Indeed, Prince Bismarck almost avows that this is 
his first object. He says distinctly that he has a programme, 
whieh he will lay before Conference, but which he will not 
announce now, because it might be accepted by some and re- 
jected by others, and so imperil peace. He takes pains to 
repeat that German interests in the war are very indirect, de- 
clares that the importance of Constantinople is over-rated by 
his opponents, its possessor, the Sultan, not having been by any 
means master of the world—though a Russian possession of 
Constantinople might concern all Europe—and even asserts that 
the freedom of the Straits to commerce is more important than 
its freedom to ships-of-war, a statement quite unintelligible, 
if Germany is ever to become a great maritime Power. In any 
war with Russia she would, no doubt, strike straight, marching 
an army upon Warsaw, but she would also desire to be able 
to act in the Black Sea. The Chancellor’s object, however, 
it is clear, is to minimise the German feeling of direct in- 
terest in the war, and so leave himself and the Emperor 
free from popular pressure. Were it not, indeed, that a 
man in the position of the German Chancellor cannot speak 
without giving some expression to his true thoughts, even un- 
intentionally, it would have been useless to discuss his speech, 
for he intended to say as little as he could manage without 
creating disquietude by tdtal silence. As it is, it is the 
drift of his speech which is more important than his words, 
That drift is slightly, but we think visibly, favourable to 
Russia ; and slightly, but visibly, unfavourable to Austria. It 
is true that he said he could trust Count Andrassy’s state- 
ments—the first report of this passage in his speech was entirely 
inaccurate—whereas in previous negotiations he had been 
obliged to act without believing a word the Austrians said, or 
indeed attending to them “any more than to the wind in 
the chimney,” but he does not repeat his old statement 
that the security of Austria is of the highest import- 
ance to the German Empire. He does not promise 
in any way to guard Austria from the consequences 
of war. On the contrary, he tells his audience that, supposing 
the Conference to fail, Russia would sit quiet, saying, “ Beati 
possidentes!” and then any Power which drove her out 
would have to undertake the government of the Turkish 
peninsula,—a most difficult task, and one for which Austria 
is unprepared. That is a warning to Austria that she 
cannot set up Turkey again, and also, we suspect, a warning 
that he himself has not abandoned his old idea that the East, and 
not the West, is the true career for Austria,—by no means 
a pleasant intimation to the Hapsburgs. Clearly he is not 
going to help her to turn the Russians out. Indeed he 
stated most clearly that it was of no particular concern to 
Germany whether the Turkish Provinces, including Bulgaria, 
were to bear a different relation to Turkey or not, Germany, 
in the interests of humanity, being on the whole favour- 





able to the Christians. He went over each Province name 
by name, and while conceding that as regarded many of them 
European sanction was.ne said that none of the arrange- 
ments proposed involved any threat whatever to German ig. 
terests. The Austrians must remember that the Russians, if 
forced to recede, would be as unfriendly to the Power which 
forced them as he himself was to France when she intervened 
after Sadowa—an intervention, he significantly added, which 
did France no good—while for himself, recollecting all that 
Russia had done in times past, he should think twice before 
he advised his master to renounce so valuable an alliance, 
The single distinct reservation he made was as to the possession 
of the Dardanelles, which in hissecond speech he admitted would 
concern all Europe. He took, moreover, great pains to clear 
Russia from the charge of deceiving Europe by wilful delay 
in revealing the conditions of the armistice, or in advanei 
towards the Turkish capital under cover of the diplomatic 
darkness. Indeed, he was so Russian that in the second 
speech he thought it necessary to pay a compliment to Austria 
in the form we have mentioned, of an assurance that he did 
not now, at all events, disbelieve her. His words are :— 
“Our relations with Austria are those of reciprocity, of 
full confidence and of mutual trust, which is all the 
more remarkable considering what was formerly the 
ease when other parties in Austria were more power- 
ful than they are at present. To my joy and to 
honour, I stand personally with regard to Count An- 
drassy in such friendly relations that render it pos- 
sible for him frankly to address any questions to me that 
he may think essential to the interests of Austria, and he 
is convinced that I tell him the truth, while I am like- 
wise certain that he candidly informs me as to Austria’s 
intentions. Such an understanding is a very favourable 
one, especially with regard to a minister on the truth of 
whose words you are perfectly convinced. Such is the 
friendly position which I hold towards Austria, In former 
times, which may have been more agreeable to the former 
speaker, it was otherwise. Then I had to deal with 
Austrian colleagues regarding whom I used to say, ‘It is 
a matter of indifference to me whether you speak or 
whether the wind blows down the chimney, as I do not 
believe a word you say.’ Count Andrassy believes me, and I 
believe what he says to me.” 

We do not wonder that these speeches have slightly 
elated the Russians and greatly disenchanted the Viennese, 
Their obvious meaning is that Russia is in possession, and that 
if Austria threatens her she will be compelled to act without 
German help, and it follows of necessity that she would lie 
almost at Germany’s mercy. She could not trust France, 
whose interests are quite different, to save her ; and Englandis 
powerless in the forests of Bohemia. Consequently the 
Viennese Press, which for a short time was all in favour of 
war and of an English alliance, has turned round, and now 
asks if Austria has now the power to drive Russia back, and if 
it is her business or that of Europe to resist Russian encroach- 
ment. The Austrians, it must be remembered, though afraid of 
Slav domination in the South, and although greatly impressed 
by the strong feeling of their Hungarian copartners for Turkey, 
are by no means willing to go forward with Germany either 
hostile or indifferent, and begin to wonder once more whether 
after all they might not gain more by the addition of two fine 
provinces to the Empire. They are, at all events, inclined to 
wait and see whether they cannot gain their ends in Congress 
instead of by war, and whether Prince Bismarck’s programme, 
only to be revealed if the Conference assembles, may not 
after all afford a basis for an arrangement with which they 
ean be content. 

It will be observed that Prince Bismarck is throughout 
decidedly of opinion that the Congress should meet, and meet 
soon—at latest, in the first fortnight of March—and even goes 
so far as to express a kind of certainty that it will meet. This 
is entirely in accordance with the short speech of Lord Derby on 
Thursday night, and is not in dissonance with what is known of 
French or even of Russian policy in the matter. It follows that 
unless some unhappy event drives the nations beside themselves, 
and as it were forces them involuntarily to war, the Conference 
will meet, and will at all events make an effort to settle the 
whole Eastern Question. In that Conference Prince Bismarck, 
though he may not personally attend it, proposes to be not arbiter 
—he emphatically renounces that position for Germany—but 
mediator between Austria and Russia, and even between Eng- 
land and Russia—Germany and England having no conflicting 
interests—and trusts in that attitude to preserve peace. We 
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see no reason to doubt that this declaration is genuine, and look 
upon it on the whole as a guarantee that the Conference, if it 
meets, will arrive at some kind of arrangement which will 
ensure the freedom of the Straits, the limitation of Russian 
demands,and the permanent emancipation of the Christians of 


Turkey. 





LEO XIII. 


GOOD many Protestants will be greatly disappointed with the 
result of the Papal election, for the Cardinals assembled 

in Conclave have deserved very well of the Catholicworld. They 
hhave-acted with all requisite formality, but they have acted 
yery promptly ; they have disputed exceedingly little, and their 
choice has fallen upon a man whom, for the present, at all 
events, all classes appear disposed to honour. It is always 
dangerous and usually impossible to decide on the character 
of a. new Pope, because if the man believes his creed@—and the 
days.of unbelieving Popes have long since passed away—the 
Papal crown itself must gravely modify his character. A man 
cannot really think himself the delegate of God on earth, 
the depositary of the power of defining divine truth, 
and responsible for the spiritual welfare of 200,000,000 of 
Christians, and remain the same man he was before those 
tremendous prerogatives were committed to his charge. He 
must be affected to the last degree for good or for evil by the 
change,—a change, too, which comes so suddenly. The Pope 
has no heir-apparent, no successor even reasonably certain of 
his.seat. A Pope has frequently appeared, even to his inti- 
mates, to haye changed his character with his election; and 
the old and melodramatic legend of Sixtus Quintus—a very 
cruel, though very vigorous Pope, as we read history—must, 
in some sense, be true of every successive wearer of the| 
tiara. With this reserve, however, every known fact of his 
career speaks well for the character and the ability of Leo XIII. 
In a great Bishopric he has been markedly popular with a 
flock whom it is hard for an ecclesiastic to content. He 
created as Nuncio at Brussels an opinion in the mind of 
Leopold I., no mean judge of men, and harassed beyond 
expression by the religious dissensions in his country, that 
he .was a wise and moderate as well as a good man. As 





a young man, he cleared all brigands out of the district 
of the Papal States within his jurisdiction, and beat 


opinions, has the slightest temptation to be guilty of. Heanust 
remain Vicar of Christ,—that is, a ruler of the Church :in- 
sensible to earthly pressure, and incapable of earthly compro- 
mise, or sink into a mere Bishop, whom Catholics will, only 
obey ex officio, and whom outsiders will not in their hearts 
respect. It is said the Kings and Premiers, Prince Bismarek 
especially, are very pleased with the nomination, but itis just 
possible that within twelve months they may have changed 
their tone, and have recognised that there are more dangerous 
men than Pio Nono. A good many hints are abroad, which 
as yet are only hints and may be blunders, that Leo XIII. is 
one of that still limited number of great Catholics who believe 
that the future of the Papacy rests on the adhesion of ‘the 
democracy, who see a road to power through democratic 
agencies, and who will rely, as in Belgium and Ireland, on the 
convictions of the people. He told good Catholics at Perugia 
not to abstain from the ballot-box, when the Vatican was 
supposed to be urging abstention; and is believed to have 
approved the course of Riario Sforza, the Archbishop of 
Naples, who, great aristocrat as he was, rebuilt his power 
in Naples through the adhesion of the common people. If 
that is his tendency, if he sanctions free institutions, requiring 
electors only to listen to their clergy—and he gained ‘his 
political experience as Nuncio in Belgium—there may be a 
new future before the Papacy, and we do not know that ‘the 
Kings will love it any more than they do when it is supposed 
to be throwing the Syllabus daily at their heads. It is too 
early yet for an opinion, however. All that we know is, that 
a very strong and determined man, who has been very suceeas- 
ful in very difficult and diverse offices, has mounted the Chair 
of St. Peter, and tranquilly accepted the control of the most 


| powerful and wide-spread organisation in the world, .an 


organisation which has at this juncture the two-fold advantage 
of being very nearly as free as it can be, and of honestly 
thinking itself subjected to hideous persecution. 





COUNTY REFORM IN IRELAND. 
T is, we suppose, hopeless to expect that Home-rulers as a 
party should endeavour to remove the administrative 
grievances of Ireland. They can scarcely wish to remove 
them. Their most substantial argument, their first assertion 
in politics, their one ever-repeated credo, is that the adminis- 


down unsparingly the nobles who protected them, or who | trative grievances of Ireland are due to the absence of Home- 
yielded to their threats. He bore with patience and with-| rule, and if the grievances were removed, much of their own 
out.repining the late Pope’s concealment of his Cardinalate for | raison Cétre as a party would disappear also. They wish well 
seven years, and when at last he was admitted to the Vatican | to Ireland, we believe, but it is hardly in human nature to desire 
and made Cardinal Camerlengo, he so bore himself in that place, | strongly the abolition of a small evil, when its existence affords a 
usually fatal to the popularity of its possessor, that he enjoyed | foothold for attacking a great one. We cannot but wonder, how- 
from the first the favour of his master and the largest following | ever, that the Irish Liberals who are not Home-rulers, but 





in the Conclave. All these things—none of which are denied | 
or.qpestioned—indicate a strong and patient man, who can 

take .up ,a,.great burden of power, who knows how to con- | 
ciliate .men,.and ,who can wait till his opportunity arrives. | 
Then, Leo XIII; is.a man of learning, and friendly to learning, | 
apd,a-man:of the grave and stately presence which is accept- | 
able, in .an, ecclesiastical ruler, well as his predecessor contrived | 
4o dispense.with it,and to assume a dignity of another and 

less: frequent type. Altogether, the Conclave appear to have 

‘Ghosen a man of the highest character, ability, and experience 
within their reach, the object of such elections, but one very | 
seldom attained. 

Whether the new Pope will be “ moderate,” in the sense in 
which the word is used in Rome, is another question, and 
one on which first impressions are very likely to be deceived. | 
He does not belong to the Irreconcilable party, but he owes 
his election to the sudden adhesion of a rival, Cardinal 
‘Franchi, at heart. a politic Ultramontane ; he .is believed to 
uphold strongly the pretensions of his Church, and he 
cannot have found favour with Pio Nono as an ecelesi- 
astical Liberal. Never having been a King, he may be 
less resentful at the loss of the temporal sovereignty, 
and being experienced in government, he may make, uncon- 
sciously, more allowance for the difficulties of. secular rulers 
than an ordinary priest would do. But it is most unlikely, 
that.any Pope will sanction the occupation of the City of Rome, 
though he may give up the fiction of being a prisoner, quite | 
umpossible that he should tolerate the Falk Laws, and aosurd 
to suppose that he can reinterpret Infallibility, or withdraw in 
any way that strange “counsel of perfection,” the much- 
abused and little-read Syllabus. “Moderation” in a 

ope very often implies, in hostile months, infidelity 
to -his , own position, which no modern Pope, whatever his, 





liked. 
would, if the suffrage were wide, and seats in County Parlia- 
ments important enough to cause energetic canvassing, elect 
them to those bodies by the dozen. 
not wish to keep out the gentry, but only to make ,sure, that 
they 

views. 
inveterate mistrust. 


only wish that Ireland should enjoy the good government that 
Home-rule might, in Home-rulers’ judgment, secure ;-or are 
Nationalists, and therefore able to accept any instalment of 
* justice to Ireland,” should not see what a chance Mr. Selater- 
Booth’s new County Bill has given them, and at once avail 
themselves of it. Why do they not come forward with a 
really reasonable measure of reform, a Bill for creating strong 
and effective County Parliaments in Ireland? They are not 
impeded by English feeling. The objections whieh will 
always disincline British statesmen to listen to Home- 
rule for Ireland do not apply to county reform, 
while there are hundreds of Members who entertain 
the conviction that municipal organisation throughout ‘the 
kingdom requires to be greatly strengthened, and especially 
extended to the districts now without corporate life. These 


/men could not, for consistency’s sake, resist the application of 


their own principles to Ireland, and would be much more likely 
to believe that the experiment could be tried there -with 
least risk and most hope of a satisfactory result. The Irish 
County system is far more open to objection than the English, 
which is disliked not for any harm it does, but for the more 
vigorous and brighter local life which its existence impedes. 
As in England, so in Ireland, local government is handed ever 
to the landlords, but there is this immense difference between 
the two countries. The landlords in English counties are 
The people neither hate them nor distrust them, but 


The rural ratepayers do 
will represent ratepaying as well as proprietary 


In Ireland, however, the landlords are the objeets of 
It has been found indispensable, in order 
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to keep up respect for law, to make the Chairmen of Quarter- 
Sessions paid officials; while the Grand Juries, which are in 
Ireland invested with administrative powers, are accused by 
the people of being jobbers, actuated in all their transactions 
by class feeling, religious feeling, and personal alliances. The 
accusation may be as utterly untrue, as Mr. Stephen de Vere, 
a sound Liberal, in-his “ Letter to Lord Emly,” recently printed 
and rather widely circulated, though not published, says it is, 
and we ourselves believe it to be grossly exaggerated ; but that 
matters very little. Traditions linger long in Ireland. They 
are kept up in this case, as Mr. de Vere himself admits, by 
constant jobbery in the small offices filled by votes of the 
Grand Jurors, and the consequences of ill-founded distrust are 
politically as evil as the consequences of distrust which is well- 
founded. The plain fact, whatever the explanation, is that 
the County system of Ireland is disliked and distrusted in the 
Irish counties, and that until it is radically reformed 
the people will be neither interested in it nor con- 
tented with its working. They will continue to look 
upon it as part of the old system of governing the country 
through a caste, and that caste as a body alien from 
the people in race, in education, and in social as well as 
political sympathies, There are still, or were very recently, 
Catholic counties in Ireland in which Catholic grand jurors 
formed an inappreciable and wholly uninfluential minority, 
and every new road either had, or was popularly believed to 
have—which is quite as injurious to the content of the people 
—a distinctly Protestant deflection. Local geography and 
engineering were somehow always favourable to plans benefit- 
ing influential properties. 

The plain remedy for this state of affairs is to govern 
an Irish county as we govern an Irish city, through a 
committee of its leading citizens, elected by the rate- 
payers and invested with all the necessary powers, including 
the administration of the Poor Law, the control of the roads, 
the management of all usual county work, and as much other 
business as Parliament can gradually be induced to entrust 
them with. We would not be jealous of granting powers to 
them, for we hold that in Ireland, a country with few cities and 
few public careers, one of the main difficulties of good govern- 
ment has been that no sufficient outlet is provided for the smaller 
ambitions, for the men who feel that they have abilities, who 
are liked by their neighbours, who fret under the absence of 
opportunities of distinction, but who yet know that they are 
not capable of rising above a certain level, They would find 
their places in County Parliaments, and we cannot see why 
they should not findthem. Of course they would talk politics, 
and excited politics, but they would not be more violent 
because they were visible, or because they were placed in a 
position whence they could speak without an annoying sense 
of inferiority. Nor would they be one whit the more likely, 
because they were visible and responsible, to head insurrections. 
Irish Town Councillors talk very loudly, and sometimes very 
injudiciously, and have a much greater desire for conspicuous- 
ness than English Town Councillors, but nobody who knows 
Ireland ever dreams of reckoning them among the dangerous 
classes. The desire for conspicuousness is a national 
virtue or failing—whichever it is—and in gratifying it 
Parliament does no harm whatever, except to people 
who think the world is crumbling whenever a small 
man talks big, or elicits a noisy cheer from a mob with a 
great deal of waste time on its hands; while it reconciles 
the really dangerous men, the men who can lead, to the 
institutions which give them such fair-play. Of course, too, 
they would create a great many small “places,” possibly a 
great many too many, but they would soon find a natural 
check to that pleasing little game. Irishmen like places, 
and like to see places created, but they like them paid for 
out of English money; and the county ratepayers being 
county electors, and themselves feeling the expenditure, 
would very speedily show themselves quite stingy enough. 
Mr. De Vere pleads very strongly for an admixture of Grand 
Jurors, of the men who he says are trained to business and 
who have hitherto governed well, and tries very ably indeed 
to raise his plea to the dignity of a principle :— 

“T have boon during a long life a consistent, and as many people 
would say, an advanced Liberal, and I will not abate one jot or one 
tittle of my old Liberal principles. I believe that a nation, to be 
governed wisely and well, must have a Government not of one class, 
but one in which the various classes shall be harmoniously combined. 
[ hold that taxation without representation is a fraud upon the taxpayer 
and a waste of the resources of the State. These principles, if true of 
the great community of the State, are equally true of the smaller com- 
munity of the County, and must form the foundation of any wise and 
practicable scheme for the reconstitution of Grand Juries. If it be true 
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liberty is an unmixed and u ac 

and highly educated class, possessing not only prea inteeee 
but a legislative restraining and moderating power, is essential for the 
protection of public liberty, and especially of that of the lower classes, 
and ought to form a constituent part of the governing body; so is it 
true that, in the County, the functions of government should be dis- 
tributed between the representatives of the people, who should alone 
have the power of originating taxation, and a moderating, controlling. 
restraining body, such as the old, time-honoured Grand Jury, modified, 
however, and amended in conformity with these principles. A Grand 
Jury so constituted would hold a position in relation to the governi 
body of the County in many ways analagous to that of the House of 
Lords in relation to Parliament.” 

That is all very true; but then there is no difficulty in 
embodying the principle of that argument in the proposed 
reforms, Nobody wants to ostracize the landowners, or to 
deprive them of their fair share of power in local affairs. Cer. 
tainly the British Parliament does not. The difficulty with 
that Parliament, if the reform were fairly pressed on it, would 
be not to secure the Irish country gentlemen their full 
power, but to secure substantial power to anybody else, 
We do not object to a strong infusion of grand juror 
into Irish County Councils, or to their division into two Houses, 
one to be filled by selection, if that should be deemed more 
expedient. All we object to is pottering reform, the retention 
of old and distrusted names, an apparent desire to put just as 
little confidence in the body of the people as circumstances 
will admit. In England there is not much objection to 
pottering. Nobody thinks that administrators are hostile, or 
that class-interests are irreconcilable, or that the electors, if 
convinced, will be seriously resisted. If we can only get 
County Boards of any reasonable sort, and they work decently, 
power will accrete to them fast enough, as power has accreted 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, which though at first almost 
a vestry, is now armoured in statutes, raises money in millions, 
and has become one of the strongest municipal bodies in the 
world. In Ireland, however, owing to the evil repute of most 
old systems, it is necessary to make reform more dramatic, 
to break more formally with old ways, and to make new institu- 
tions at once more logical and more dignified. We cannot 
see, however, that this either ought to be or would be any 
obstacle to the adoption of such a proposal as we have de- 
fended in Parliament, while it certainly ought to be no obstacle 
in the eyes of Irish Members. We believe that, if Irish repre- 
sentatives would seek such a reform in earnest, would press it 
on Parliament and the Parties, they would carry it in three 
years, and lay the foundation of a system of local government 
capable of indefinite extension. In this instance, they for once 
in their lives—it is not their usual fault—ask too little, and 
in their moderation fail to secure the sympathy which a larger 
scheme would certainly receive at the hands of Liberals; and 
Tory tenant-farmers. It is of no use asking English Members, 
as Mr. de Vere does in his otherwise very good letter, for an 
improved “ County-at-large Presentment Sessions.” They do 
not know what is being asked of them, they see that the land- 
lords are on the whole opposed to it; and they suspect that 
somehow priests are at the bottom of it, and that the intention 
is to establish Catholic ascendancy. A County Parliament is 
a definite thing which they can understand, and which, unless 
we greatly over-rate their political good-sense, they would, after 
a certain quantity of annoyance and bitter debate, and attacks 
upon Irishmen, “ who are always wanting something,” readily 
and freely concede. We understand, as we have said, why the 
Home-rulers miss such a chance, but they certainly do not 
deserve well of their country for so missing it. 








THE SILVER CRAZE IN AMERICA. 

a large majorities by which the Silver Bill has been 

carried through the Senate leave little doubt that it will 
be passed over the President’s veto. The movement has all 
the characteristics of a really popular agitation. There are 
some delusions which are only dangerous until they are ex- 
posed. They look formidable enough when they are seen in a 
half-light, but the sunshine of open discussion at once reduces 
them to their proper proportions. There was reason at one 
time to hope that this would be the case with the Silver Bill. 
The argument against it is so conclusive and overwhelming, 
that it seemed impossible that, when men were forced to say 
what they really meant, they would not be ashamed of having 
meant it. Whether the Bill is regarded in its moral 
or in its financial aspect, it is alike bad. There is an ugly 
look of dishonesty about it, which is not gilded by any prospect 
of counterbalancing financial gains, If every debtor in the 
United States could be sure that a tender of ninety per cent. 
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of what he owes would be accepted as a full payment, the 
pularity of the Bill would be intelligible. There would 
E at least a slice of the solid pudding of repudiation, 
without the full sense of moral discredit which ordinarily 
accompanies repudiation, The debtor would have the 
ten per cent. in his pocket, and at the same time he 
would have a sense that he had given his creditor all that 
he was entitled to, Uneducated men are not easily 
made to see that there can be anything wrong in paying in 
one metal instead of in another. They are accustomed 
to small transactions, in which silver is a token money, 
and they naturally apply the identity which exists between 
gold and silver in sums which are counted by shillings 
to sums which are counted by millions. If an American 
farmer happens to have been in England, he will remember 
that twenty silver shillings went every bit as far as one 
gold sovereign, and when he hears that the Silver Bill is held 
dishonest by Englishmen, he will be likely to recall this cir- 
cumstance. He knows as a fact that to pay his debts in the 
inferior metal will somehow be a gain to him, but so long as 
he pays in legal coin he argues that it is merely a fair piece 
of luck, which has for once given him an advantage over the 
great capitalists, who usually have everything in finance their 
own way. We very much doubt whether the honesty of 
any nation would be proof against such a temptation as 
this. But then this temptation was not offered in its 
naked simplicity to the American public. They had a 
way of escape from it opened to them in the demonstration 
that certain consequences must follow which would eat up all 
the gains on which they had counted. They are not fools, 
these Americans, who are so eager to get silver accepted as 
legal tender ; and yet it is hard to understand how any one who 
is not a fool can deny that the Silver Bill is likely to work 
badly for the United States. The whole anticipated gain from 
the Silver maneuvre turns upon the maintenance of the present 
relation between the two metals. It is thought worth while 
to risk the character of the United States for honesty and 
straightforwardness, because the supposed result of thus risking 
it will be to make ninety dollars do the work of a hundred. But 
what if, as soon as the Bill is passed, it turns out that ninety dol- 
lars will still only do ninety dollars’ work? In that case, the 
moral sacrifice will have been made without the material gain, in 
expectation of which it was made, being realised. Surely that 
is a prospect which might reasonably discourage a man who is 
meditating a little sharp practice. But is it a prospect to 
which the American public could be expected to be alive? 
We should have thought that it was, because the probability 
that they will be no richer for the Silver Bill rests on a 
principle with the working of which they are very familiar. 
The coinage of silver on a large scale will create a great and 
sudden demand for silver to be coined. Why should not the 
holders of silver raise the price of it, just as the holders of 
any other commodity that is greatly in request? Americans 
are not unacquainted with this process as applied to corn. 
When a bad harvest in Europe makes it certain that 
the imports from America will be unusually large, the holders 
of corn are not content to ask only the price that they would 
have asked if the European harvest had been an average one. 
It is true that the silver harvest has not failed, but there will be 
much more silver wanted this year in America than there has 
been in previous years, and as regards the effect on the price, 
this is precisely the same thing. “At the present moment,” 
said Mr, Bagehot, writing a year anda half ago, “ America (if 
both metals were legal tender) would become a silver country, 
and the interest and principal on her obligations would be paid 
in silver. The evil, of course, would not be what the momen- 
tary circumstances of the market would now suggest. Silver 
would not be at 52d. an ounce, if America was a country with 
a sole silver currency. So large a demand as her coin require- 
ments would send the price up very rapidly,—perhaps to its 
old amount.” We do not expect American farmers to read 
Mr, Bagehot, but we did expect them to understand and 
apply ~y lessons which they learn every year from their own 
rvests, 

It may be said perhaps—and this is a consideration 
not unlikely to weigh with a calculating and frugal 
people—that on our own showing, the Americans have 
nothing to lose by the Silver Bill. If silver remains 
ten per cent. cheaper than gold, their creditors will abuse 
them, and perhaps refuse to lend them any more 


money; but then they will have the ten per cent. safe 


their creditors will have lost nothing, and so will not be in- 
disposed to lend them more money. The fallacy of this lies 
in the assumption that a creditor’s suspicions are only roused 
by a positive money loss. So far is this from being the 
case, that the tendency on every Stock Exchange in E 

is to credit the American people with far graver dis- 
honesty than they are consciously guilty of. The de- 
cision to pay their debts in silver instead of in gold 
is not identical with repudiation in the minds of those 
who have arrived at it. They are going, they say, to 
pay the whole of their debts in lawful coin of the same 
nominal value as the coin in which they were contracted, 
and that is not the same thing as repudiation. If it is 
not unalloyed honesty, it is still honesty,—honesty with just 
that slight admixture of baser metal which is needed to make 
it workable. But foreign creditors will not regard the transac- 
tion in this qualified light. They will look simply at the fact 
that the American people have deliberately designed to de- 
fraud them of one-tenth of what is due to them, and it will be 
very hard to persuade them that a nation which has done this 
has done its worst, and may be trusted as much in the future 
as it has been in the past. It may be objected perhaps that 
United States bonds have risen since the Silver Bill has passed 
the Senate, and that this is evidence that the apprehended 
distrust is not really entertained. Why, if American credit is 
seriously damaged, should buyers be found to give more for 
their obligetions than before the damage was irretrievably 
done? The answer, of course, is that apart from mere market 
reasons, the rise in the existing Securities is a most significant 
sign of the estimation in which European Creditors hold the 
Silver Bill. The great end of American financiers is toreduce 
the burder. on the taxpayer by paying off money borrowed at 
a high rate of interest, by means of fresh money borrowed at a 
lower rat» of interest. It is the knowledge that the Secretary 
of the Treasury desires to do this, coupled with the belief that 
the high character of the security he has to offer would more and 
more enable him to do it, that has kept the Six-per-Cent. Bonds 
from finding their natural level. Now this belief no longer existe, 
The United States are about to take their place among those 
borrowers from whom a high interest is expected, in order to 
make up for the inferiority of the security. Consequently, 
the attempt to borrow money at low interest is likely to fail, 
and this is a prospect which positively increases the value of 





the existing bonds. But it is a very serious prospect to the 
American debtor, who sees the chance of borrowing money at 
4 per cent. growing less and less, and the probability of having 
to go on paying 6 per cent. growing greater and greater. Yet 
all this might have been and was demonstrated to the Ameri- 
can people in the course of the discussion on the Bill, and 
demonstrated without the least apparent effect. It is the fact 
that the Silver craze has been so obstinately proof against 
argument, that gives it so high a place in the hierarchy of 
popular delusions. 








THE CATASTROPHE IN CHINA. 


HE fearfully graphic letter published in our columns last 

week, and written by Mr. Balfour, concerning the famine 
which began two years and a half ago in the thickly-populated 
provinces of Northern China, gives us a sort of foretaste of the 
kind of physical phenomena which might well attend the last days 
of man on the planet which he inhabits, and in which he is im- 
prisoned by far more unconquerable fetters than any which tie 
the poor Chinese to the provinces of Shansi and Chibli. Mr, 
Balfour states that the process of drying-up which has long been 
going on in the table-lands of Central Asia has lately been ex- 
tending itself to the great provinces watered by the innu- 
merable affluents of the Peiho and the Hoangho. ‘The country 
thus attacked by famine is of the magnitude of thirteen 
Switzerlands, and some of it is so literally deprived of food, 
that the people, after subsisting long on the bark of trees, 
and thereby, no doubt, doing all that in them lay to hasten 
the strides of the great drought,—for all experience proves that 
to denude a country of trees has the effect of robbing it of the 
rain that is needful for the growth of trees,—have been reduced 
first to feeding, like some of the Hindoos in the late Indian 
famine, on the thatch of their own huts, and on the stringy fibre 
of the potato-stalk, and last of all, to consuming a species 
of red slatestone, which splits into small fragments when 
chewed, and which yields when swallowed,—as it can 
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be by practice,—possibly something of the nature of food, 
and certainly something which appeases in a degree the 
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gnawing pains of hunger. In the meantime, so fearful is the {mankind with faith in God’s providence, store up for them 
fantine, that husbands gladly sell their wives for six dollars a| also at the same time immense resources of intel 

head to save them from it, and children for even two dollars, | moral, and spiritual strength, which enable them, often: 
while those who have no opportunity of doing this, not unfrequently ‘to evade the shock of these physical calamities, and often. 
kill their children and poison themselves by arsenic or by drown- | greatly to diminish or alleviate it when they do come, and 
ing, in their despair. Corpses, says Mr. Balfour, lay rotting by | to reduce them to dimensions not too vast for the purpose of 
the wayside, and there was none to bury them. It is hardly | eliciting human courage, fortitude, and invention. Next, ¢ 
possible to conceive a more ghastly picture of society, not simply the frightful woes of physical calamity which have struck the 
dissolved into its elements, but with hardly even its elements | inhabitants of Asia, and probably even of Africa, from time to 
left. What can family life mean when the fatuer or the husband | time, have often been almost or quite destitute of any. visible 
thinks it his first and most imperative duty to sell or slaughter | educating power for those who have been overwhelmed by 
hisdaughter or his wife, to save her from the agonies of famine? | and: though these calamities have often merely seemed to: thin 
What remains of the moral training of man in a society in which | away certain races, so as to give greater predominance to 
the ‘shadow of death in its most fearful form overwhelms every’ other races, not so terribly exposed to thosé frightful 
glimpse of hope, and in which duty, if it has a meaning at all, | scourges, yet the fear of a malignant deity which: such’ horrorg 
appears to consist in the sacrifice of every affection, however sacred, | have very naturally left behind them, and the strong desire'to 
forthe bare hope of keeping body and soul together? Lessing'| propitiate it, have always been of that relatively superficial kind 
ha#’térmed history the ‘divine education of the human race,” | which depends on the deep sense of human impotence, and’ which 
bit how are we to find anything divine in this fearful trampling: | at once vanishes before any vigorous growth of spiritual life in man; 
ott’ of all'the seeds of moral and spiritual life under the crushing | Nothing is‘more certain than that the earliest history of mankind 
nietth of a malignant fate? If any beneficent influence were is'a history of suffering,—that the ages, for instance, when only 
‘evolved ’ by the accumulation of such horrors, the problem to} stone implements were known must have been ages of prolonged’ 
otirfaith would be comparatively easy. But when nothing is| privation and keen suffering,—that many races,—like the Egypt. 
‘evolved ’ except the silence of rotting corpses and despairing} ian for centuries ‘back,—have lived a life of dull and monotonong 
stticides, where indeed the calamity is too vast in its scaleto put | oppression, lightened by very faint gleams of hope’ or’ joy, 
nian on his mettle, and the only result is that he is paralysed in the| that, in short, the early’ history of the race,—an’ eatty* hi 
présence of the great wave of desolation, and lies down'to let it) which for very largé divisions of the human race is notiyet’ endéd; 
swWéep over him,—-here, surely, faith in that Providence which has | —is a history of grinding trouble, in which almost all’ that the 
appointed man his place on the earth, and fitted him for that|race seems to learn is to suffer, without as yet learning 
place, must stand bewildered, and can scarcely even cry out|the great art of suffering gladly on behalf’ of others, or 
sincerely that it believes, while it implores help for its un-|so as to pluck joy out of suffering. The natural theolopy, 
belief? Where there is room for’ a deliverer, the gratitude for | which insists on the vast preponderance of happiness over 
help: given, compensates, or perhaps even more than compen- | suffering, does not really face the story of the early, history of‘the: 
sates, the horror engendered by the evil destiny with which that | world as it is now known to us, nor even that of the contemporary, 
deliverer does battle. But where there is none, where provinces | history of the great stationary races. What it thinks of mainlyjs 
li¢. down to bear the agony of destruction without even a hope | the life of these races in which the sense of spiritual strength— 
of hélp or a thought of gratitude, no explanation of the purpose) of the power to cope with or embrace suffering—has at. length 
of. Providence seéms at first sight possible. Of course, it is| been elicited after the long dull histery of human passiveness 
always easy to say that our complete ignorance of the meaning|andnumbness. The ages in which man struggled for life with 
of steh calamities does not prevent them from’ having a beneficent | animals far-fiercer and not much less cunning than: bimeelf, and 
mbahing to eyes that can penetrate far beyond our own. But with natural agencies which were all but too potent for:him,: were 
then:there is no denying that our faith could never have grown | certainly not ages in which the goodness of Godicould have: bees 
up’ atvall in the presence: of this grand march of misery and | proved.by the vast preponderance of human happiness over human 
desolation, and that in all probability, therefore, that faith depends'| suffering, Such calamities as are now devastating China‘are but. 
ona long train of circumstances which, though favourable to: it, | specimens;.asMr. Balfour reminds us, of cyclical calamities, to which 
wére yetias intrinsically contingent on the one side, as these horrors, | other portions of the earth’s surface have been subject/petiodically 
which would have been destructive of it, were contingent on the | since first there was life upon the globe; and assuredly to those who! 
otter. Can we say without an inward shake to our own faith ?— | cannot see im the long’ ground-swell of suffering of race after 
‘ Had we been tried by so searching a fire as'this, our trustin the | race compelled’ to save itself from destruction by the moft’ 
betieficence of Giod would never have survived it ; but as we have | painful migrations, a steady preparation for the culture: of # 
not been so tried, but only seen others exposed to a test which | higher order of moral power and vitality, the history of mankind 
our religion could never have outlived, we can go on in our belief, | must’ be desolate indeed. But in truth, the dull sufferingsof 
and indulge the deepest thankfulness that that belief has never | savage, barbarous, and stationary races,—and probably even’ the 
been taken from us by experience of the same awful kind?’ We/| mere avimal sufferings which preceded the appearance:of man on 
hardly think any sincere person could say this. But many, we | this globe,—have all been necessary to store adequately the human’ 
believe, might say—what is very different—that though, if they | nature which we now know with its present resources,—a nature 
had lived through such a rush of apparent evil into the world, | that is strengthened and stimulated by suffering, instead of numbed’ 
under the same conditions as the Chinese, nothing is more certain | by it, which finds in voluntary suffering for others the key-stone 
than that they should have come out of it as'believers in an evil | of a great faith, which finds, indeed, the secret of a new and trium- 
rather than in a good ruler of the destiny of man, yet with the | phant power‘in the very heart of wretchedness and misery. 

faith which their inherited teaching has given them, they might| And from this point of view such calamities as have recently 
well liave passed through such’ a’ moral tornado of horrors, | descended on India, and now on China, cannot be regarded as 
and yet never for a moment have been even tempted to}even the pure misfortunes which, in any other age, (when they 
renounce it. Yet even so, the difficulty is only transferred:| would only have been endured, and so added a new tempering 
from one point to another. How is it that such trials are|in the fire of sheer endurance to the natures which passed 
inflicted at all on those not yet prepared to be educated/ through them), they must have been. So far as they are 
by them? Why are the untaught put through a lesson of which | now rendered the occasions of a new sympathy between races of 
they could not possibly catch the meaning, while the well-taught, | very different mould and very different faiths,—so far as they 
who might profit by it, are spared it?? Why do these whirlwinds | bring the religion which treats the highest kind of suffering a8 
of terror and desolation sweep down the races which have never | divine, to bear on the stolid fortitude of hereditary apathy,—they 
learned to believe in the goodness behind the tempest, and yet spare are not mere repetitions of the old horrors of physical calamity, 
those who might profit by that trust? If such calamities could | but opportunities for a new and marvellous upward spring in the 
mean nothing but the trampling of a malignant fate to the Chinese, | spiritual history of the race. No one can deny that within the last 
and might mean much more to the races of Europe or America, | century, whatever the weaknesses and faults and sentimentalities 
how is it that they sweep away peoples to whom they come | of European feeling may have been, there has been an abrupt and 
but as a cataract of destruction, and leave comparatively un- | marvellous growth in the sympathy between different nations and 
touched, or touched by a far lighter hand, those in whom they | different races. The excitement of English feeling against the 


might foster the highest and most tranquil submission to a/ cruelties of Warren Hastings in India, the fervid enthusiasm of 
France against the Bastille and all that the Bastille typi- 








mysterious, but yet perfectly loving Will ? 


We suspect the answer to be twofold;—first, the same/ fied, the general growth of European horror of the slave- 
causes or combination of causes which inspire a portion of | trade, the rising of the English conscience against the 
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qruelties of the old British criminal law, the sympathy of 
Europe with Greece and with Poland, the movement which 
in the abolition of slavery in all British dominions, the 
gelf-reproach with which the iniquities of our Irish administration 
grere regarded, the passionate sympathy with Hungary and 
Italy, the growing distrust of the selfishness of the English 
policy in Turkey, the rapid growth of European sympathy with 
the oppressed Slavs of Eastern Europe, the intense interest in 
African travel, and in the suppression of the internal slave-trade 
in Africa, the eager desire to alleviate the horrors of Indian and 
now of Chinese famines,—are all signs of the rising of a great 
wave of feeling, which is confined to no one country and to no 
one continent, and which seems to us to make it certain that the 
repetition of the old physical horrors of the earliest ages will 
be alleviated, this time, by the cementing of new sympathies 
between the East and the West, and the spread of the religion 
which is founded on God's own willingness to suffer, to the races 
which have hitherto attributed their suffering to beings not 
divine, but malignant. Yet if this is to be so, we must regard 
not only Indian, but Chinese, and all other forms of anguish, 
as divine opportunities for the practical proof of our eagerness to 
aid in lessening these most frightful of all the physical calamities 
which can overwhelm man,—calamities whose horror can only be 
diminished in one way, by making them the signals for a new 
era of zeligions sympathy and compassion, the starting-points of 
anew.and more effectual attack on the exclusive principles of race, 
caste, and hereditary suspicion. 





NOVELS WITH “BAD ENDINGS.” 


is not easy at first to understend the annoyance which a 

r novel with a ‘‘ bad ending ” gives to the novel-reading public. 
That it does annoy them is certain, in spite of the tolerance of 
professional critics, both from the spoken criticisms of Mudie’s 
customers and the reluctance of publishers to purchase a story 
likély to beso condemned, but the reason for the prejudice is not 
upon the surface. The story may be just as interesting, just as 
natural, and even, as in the case of the ‘“ Mill on the Floss,” just 
as fall of humour. A bad ending involves no defect in art, for 
all the circumstances may lead up to a catastrophe, and none in 
the naturalness of the plot, for in real life the bad endings are at 
least-as frequent as the good. The bridegroom dies in actual life 
three days before the wedding, happy homes are ruined every 
day by accident, and every week the newspapers record suicides 
among ‘the happy. The little joke played off some years since by 
Blackwood—we think—upon its readers, in the shape of a most 
interesting story which suddenly terminated because all the per- 
sonages were killed in a railway collision, did not, unhappily, err 
in naturalness, even if Railway Directors thought so ; and in- 
stances are well known of a whole family, with all its histories, 
grave and amusing, having been drowned together. ‘‘ The best- 
laid schemes 0’ mice and.men gang aft a-gley,” and death, in poli- 
tical history at all events, usually strikes the wrong man. 
Love-stories do not all end well, and fortunes go, as a rule, to 
those whose riches do not increase the happiness of surrounding 
and young mankind. Nor is the reading public much afraid of 
having its sympathies too much moved. On the contrary, if a 
novelist can call forth tears or produce a delicious melancholy, he 
is a suceessful novelist and popular, and his work is praised for 
‘its charming delineation of human nature in its more pathetic 
moods.” It may be doubted whether all the hostile criticisms 
ever poured upon it have decreased one whit the public appre- 
ciation of Charles Dickens's ‘‘ pathos,” or whether the excision 
of the deaths of Little Nell and Paul Dombey from the “Old 
Curiosity Shop ” and “‘ Dombey and Son ” would not extinguish 
the sale of those two books. ‘1 like a good cry,” is still the 
feeling of a large section of novel-readers. Nor is the 
cause to be sought in any dislike of the horrible or 
the heart-rending. The horrible is the source of fasci- 
nation in many popular novels, and there is no perceptible 
increase of the dislike to tragedy. People throng to see Hamlet 
or Othello, if a presumably good actor offers to interpret either 
part, though Hamlet ends in a shambles and Othello in a murder 
on the stage; nor is the sustained painfulness of King Lear any 
drawback to its enduring popularity. “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” a genuine tragedy, and with a certain repulsiveness in 
it, too, is as much read as any of Scott’s novels; and the 
curious folk who write the librettos of operas never shrink 
from bad endings. Indeed it is not yet proved that the popular 
taste for blood and murder which was once supposed to dominate 
middle-class audiences is extinct, or that very unhappy dramas, 
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if carefully got up, would not succeed, and succeed greatly, with 
very ordinary English audiences. The very same persons, how- 
ever, will not read novels with bad endings, and more especially 
love-stories in which everything goes finally wrong. The best 
story, in our judgment, that that very garrulous novelist Captain 
Marryat ever wrote, ‘‘The King’s Own,” was ruined by the 
unhappy termination of its rather pretty love-story; and we 
believe the regular novel-reader still shrinks from the highest 
outcome of Miss Bronté’s genius, ‘ Villette,” because the 
authoress has exhausted her skill on painting characters, whose 
careers she, an instinctive pessimist, felt sure would at the last 
moment snap. We very much doubt whether the separate 
flavour of ‘‘ George Fleming’s ” new novel ‘* Mirage,” * a flavour 
as of rich but bitter wine, will secure it popularity. ‘The book is 
thoroughly original, full of charming description, and full, too, of 
restrained power—witness a scene in which the heroine and 
her lover defy a Syrian mob, a scene in which the reader is 
twice as much carried away as the writer—and yet we are con- 
scious as we close it of a pain which has in it little of the pleasure 
art should yield. The full draught of happiness is so near, and 
is so spitefully dashed down. There is nothing melodramatic in 
‘“* Mirage,”—no murder, no death, noaccident. Nothing happens 
but what happens every day,—a couple of loving hearts mis- 
understanding one another, and that, too, in a most natural and 
forgivable way. Neither has any tragic fate,—the artist wander- 
ing away to a successful life of art ; the lady, an original creation, 
which only falls short of first-class work, marrying a man quite 
worthy of her and of his fate in all but intellectual depth; and 
yet the painful pity of it all is too much for the reader's enjoy- 
ment, and the book once closed, will never be reopened. We 
suppose that word ‘‘ enjoyment” is, after all, the explanation of 
the fact. ‘The object of art is pleasure to the spectator, and 
except in work of the very first order—work in which the 
intellect feels a sense of being lapped in luxury, or in 
which the whole nature is gratified by a revelation of itself 
to itself, dark qualities and all—readers seek in fiction almost 
entirely for enjoyment, for relief from themselves in a world in 
which events are guided with a more exclusive eye to the happi- 
ness of those they affect than they are in this one. They never 
like to know that the happy lover has tooth-ache on his wedding- 
day. ‘The desire is to obtain from fiction the pleasure that fact 
does not give, to have everything come right at last, in defiance 
of ordinary experience, and to see poetic justice done as it is not 
done on this earth. In real life, we know that Paul Emanuel 
would probably die abroad or be drowned coming home, 
and in fiction we want to be assured that this has not 
been the case, that the happiness he has deserved and never 
obtained has been at last secured him. The naturalness of the 
event is not felt by the public, any more than by Miss Bronte’s 
father, as any compensation for the pain it nevertheless inflicts. 
For we take it, the reader never quite forgets that pain inflicted 
in fiction is at once additional and unnecessary pain,—additional, 
because it is superadded to the pain inflicted by real life, 
—unnecessary, because the pleasant ending seems as well 
within the writer’s power as the unpleasant. He may plead 
the necessity of his art, but the instinctive answer is 
that in that case the art must justify its demand on human en- 
durance by its own excellence. If it does, cadit questio, for the 
capacity for admiring trage‘ly has not disappeared ; but if it does 
not, then the pain is pure mortification, and creates resentment, 
not submission. “ Villette” is, perhaps, the most perfect, as it is 
certainly the best-known instance of a book in which the power 
visible to ordinary readers is just short of the power necessary to 
make tragedy endurable, and it is also the book in which good 
critics condone, while the public blames, the melancholy end 
that the authoress, though her pen stopped at the last moment 
in an emotion of mercy, which we now know to have been un- 
real, visibly anticipated. In the case of any inferior book, the 
verdict would be more summary and more final. 

We wonder if this tendency to dislike bad endings increases. 
We think it does, though the number of novelists who seek 
originality by that method may not fall off. Men, and still more 
women, grow daily more instructed, more sensitive to the 
tragedies round them, more anxious for relief rather than excite- 
ment, and seek in books even more than of old respite from the 
harsh reality. Thinking fate harsh—and pessimism increases 
faster than almost any visible mood—they want fate, as it were, 
to be conciliated in advance, and turn from its unhappy operation 
in fiction with weariness, as well as disgust. They are tired of the 
remorselessness of things, and long for a lighter sky ; and they 
will tire more and more—until the actual sky lightens, until, that 
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ig the day comes, if it ever does come, when human misery, 
judged by a more highly developed intelligence, is not appreciated 
so entirely as if it were pure loss. 





THE CASE OF PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 
T is a curious instance of the difference that still exists between 
the northern and southern parts of this island, that a case 
which for a year past has been followed with the greatest interest 
in Scotland, and is at this moment creating a wide-spread excite- 
ment there, should have been scarcely mentioned in an English 
newspaper, and certainly never reported in the London daily 
press. Scotch ecclesiastical affairs are proverbially incompre- 
hensible to Englishmen, but the questions involved in this case 
have nothing specially Scotch about them, but are of import- 
ance to all Protestant Churches alike. And in Scotland they 
are watched with scarcely less anxiety by members of the other 
Presbyterian bodies than by those of the Free Church, before 
whose tribunals the trial is proceeding. Looking on the matter 
as one of universal consequence to every Protestant Church, we 
propose to state shortly what are the points involved, and how 
they are being dealt with. 

The question turns upon the limits within which enquiry is to 
be permitted as to the date, authorship, and historical accuracy 
of the writings which compose the Bible. Mr. Robertson Smith 
is a professor in the Free Church College at Aberdeen, and one 
of the Old Testament Company of Revisers of the Authorised 
Version, a man whose brilliant abilities and profound learn- 
ing are ungrudgingly admitted even by his adversaries. 
He is accused in respect of several articles contributed by him to 
the new edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and to 
several reviews ; and in particular of the article, ‘‘ Bible,” in the 
‘* Encyclopedia.” And the main charge against him is that in these 
writings he has dealt with Scripture in a way which controverts 
the doctrines of its inspiration and infallible authority as laid 
down in the Westminster Confession of Faith, which, it need 
hardly be said, is the recognised doctrinal standard of all the 
Presbyterian Churches, agreeing in the main with the Confes- 
sions of the Calvinistic Churches of the Continent and the 
Articles of the Church of England. For instance, he is said to 
have represented the Aaronic priesthood as post-Mosaic ; to have 
expressed the view that the Book of Deuteronomy did not receive 
its present shape till long after the time of Moses, probably not 
till after Solomon; to have ‘ represented the sacred writers as 
taking freedoms and committing errors like other authors ;” to 
have denied the so-called “ spiritual interpretation ” of Canticles, 
and treated that book as only a love-poem ; to have disparaged the 
predictive element in the Old Testament prophecies, by laying 
stress rather on the spiritual insight of the prophets, and the 
value of their teaching as addressed to their own contemporaries ; 
and generally, in fact, to have applied to the Bible the same 
critical methods and canons of interpretation as are applied to 
other ancient books. To these charges Mr. Robertson Smith has 
replied in a printed defence of great argumentative and literary 
power, in which he sets out what he conceives to be the true 
doctrine of the Confession of Faith respecting inspiration and the 
authority of Scripture. He examines its terms to show that under 
it full liberty is left to the scholar to discuss the books of Scripture 
from a critical and literary point of view, and that their 
divine authority, as well as their practical religious and moral 
value, are irrespective of any conclusions which may be reached 
regarding their authorship, or the accuracy of such historical 
statements on matters of fact as they may contain. He insists, 
therefore, that he has not transgressed that liberty, but is really 
dealing with the Bible in the spirit of the older divines, those in 
particular of the Reformation era, and in the only spirit which is 
compatible with philological and historical research. 

As the case is now proceeding before the Ecclesiastical Court 
of First Instance, whence it will no doubt be carried to the General 
Assembly, we do not propose to discuss the question whether his 
mode of handling the Bible is permitted by the standards of his 
own Church. It is due to every Court that matters actually sub 
judice should not be prejudged by the Press, which can hardly 
help looking at them from a point of view not strictly judicial. 
There seems reason to believe that he will have a fair trial, 
and we have little sympathy with those who hold that 
a clergyman who substantially and seriously disagrees with 
the doctrines of the Church he belongs to, as set forth in her 
standards, may take advantage of any technical difficulty in the 
way of convicting him to remain within her pale. That is a view 
which some of the decisions of the Privy Council have pushed 
further than the common-sense and general feeling of the Anglican 





Church approves, defensible as it no doubt is on merely legal 
grounds. If Professor Smith has contradicted the recognised 
doctrines of his Church, by all means let him be conyi and 
deposed. He has made a frank defence, avowing his opinions 
with a candour which implies that he would seek no aid from an 
subterfuge ; and he is not accused, or even suspected, of 7 
any doctrinal error upon his critical conclusions. But there ig 
one point connected with the case to which we may with. 
out offence call attention, and that is the sort of 
plemental charge made against Professor Smith’s opinions, 
of being ‘‘in themselves of a dangerous and 
tendency” of displaying a ‘neutrality of attitude in re. 
lation to the doctrines of the inspiration and truth of 
Scripture,” and a “‘rashness of statement regarding the critical 
construction” of the Bible. These charges are, of course, 
alternative to the graver one of contradicting the standards, 
and evince the design of endeavouring to procure a conviction 
in an indirect way when that direct charge has failed. Now 
nothing can be more dangerous or unfair than a charge of 
“tendency.” It cannot be met or refuted, because it is an 
impalpable kind of thing which is irreducible to logical proof, 
and is interpreted by every man in his own way. It isa 
charge which has been employed during every age in ecclesiastical 
controversy to discredit opinions, by representing consequences 
as involved in them which their holder probably repudiates and 
may never be led to adopt. When it is admitted, the judicial 
character of an ecclesiastical process disappears at once, and the 
trial becomes merely an appeal to prejudice and tradition, or to 
the momentary persuasion of a popular majority. All the greater 
Protestant Churches fortunately extend to their members the 
protection of living under ancient standards of faith which 
state explicitly the doctrines to be received as essential, and 
therefore define for a clergyman or theological professor the 
obligations he incurs by taking office. That protection is lost, if 
views which cannot be shown to contradict the standards, either 
in letter or in spirit, are condemned because the opinion of a par- 
ticular ecclesiastical tribunal finds them novel, and thinks that 
they disturb the conventional interpretations in which it had 
grown accustomed to acquiesce. Such a charge would, of 
course, fall to the ground at once in a regular Court like the 
Privy Council. We hope that the Scotch tribunals, which, 
although popular in their constitution, are not wanting in a legal 
habit of mind, will perceive the dangers involved in admitting it. 
To draw the bonds of Church authority and tradition tighter than the 
ancient standards have drawn them, would be to imitate the fatal 
policy which the Church of Rome has followed during the last three 
centuries and a half, without even that theoretical justification 
which she claims, and would go far to alienate from the existing 
Churches the interest and hopes of the educated laity. While a 
Church acknowledges certain written and formal standards, she 
has a right to try by them those who are accused of overstepping 
the limits they fix. But to set up popular opinion as a further 
standard would be not only to do a grave injustice to individuals, 
but have the most pernicious results on the future of the Church 
which should take such a course. Within its bounds, theological 
thought and learning will be reduced to silence, perhaps to 
hypocrisy. Able and earnest men will no longer enter its ser- 
vice. That notion of a necessary antagonism between criticism 
and Christianity which has struck such deep roots in Roman 
Catholic Europe, will spread into countries where Protestantism 
has hitherto clung to the principle that every man’s duty is to seek 
truth by the use of the faculties he has received, and to the belief 
that neither the Bible nor any doctrine can suffer by the applica- 
tion of the recognised methods of critical and scientific inquiry. It 
is not too much to say that the future of theology in Scotland 
seems at present to depend upon the spirit in which the tribunals 
by whom Professor Smith is being tried approach his case. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am not very sanguine that any Conference on the Eastern 
Question will take place, at any rate for the present. Indeed, 
I think it would be quite as well that time should be allowed 
for the belligerent temper of Europe, and especially of England 
and Russia, to cool. Both countries have done their best to 
irritate each other, and the result is that feelings have been en- 
gendered which certainly are not likely to conduce to a calm 
interchange of ideas. The interval might also be advantageously 
employed in ventilating some of the subjects to be discussed, and 
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with this object I am tempted to draw the, attention of your 
readers to the position in which Austria stands to the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. I am quite as anxious as any other 
lover of freedom and good government to deliver these provinces 
from the oppression under which they have s0 long suffered, 
but I confess that in view of the paramount necessity of freeing 
Bulgaria from the yoke of Turkey, I do not see my way to 
putting them for the future on the same footing as 
the larger province. It seems to me we must either sacri- 
fice the idea of giving an autonomy to Bulgaria, for the sake 
of giving some measure of freedom and local self-government to 
Bosnia and the neighbouring province, or we must make another 
arrangement as regards them, for the sake of finally settling the 
Eastern Question and ensuring peace to Europe. Now, whether 
we like it or not, we must consider, and consider fairly, the posi- 
tion of Austria. I am no admirer of the Austrian Government, 
and still less of the line of policy which it has pertinaciously 
followed out during this century, and which may be fairly 
characterised—not to use too harsh a term—as intensely selfish, 
playing one country against another, coquetting first with one 
and then with another, with the simple object of getting other 
countries to fight Austrian battles and secure Austrian interests, 
in order to avoid both the trouble and the cost. 

The principal Slay provinces of Austria border on Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ; the population is a difficult one to govern, espe- 
cially that portion which possesses a quasi-Italian element, and 
it must be admitted that Austria has been fairly successful. 
To give an autonomical form of government to the two 
Turkish provinces, to make them practically independent, with 
an amount of freedom such as it is politic as well as necessary to 
give to Bulgaria, would no doubt result in an unmixed benefit to 
the populations ; but it would unquestionably raise a very strong 
feeling in Croatia and Dalmatia, which would no doubt spread 
into the adjacent provinces, and put a strong disturbing force 
into the hands of Italy. From my knowledge of the peoples of 
these countries, loyal as they are now to the Austrian Crown, 
1 do not believe they would long remain so; and constituted as 
the Empire of Austria is, occasion would never be wanting for 
the creation of disturbances which would shake the monarchy 
itself, if, indeed, any lengthened continuance of them did not 
dissolve it. We should, in fact, be only closing the Eastern 
Question to open an Austrian-Slavonic Question. Germany has 
certainly no interest to serve in aiding this result, and the other 
nations of Europe could not, to use a diplomatic phrase now in 
vogue, view it with indifference. Nor do I see that we have any 
right, in providing for the better government of two provinces, 
to risk unsettling the government of other provinces which have 
no sufficient cause of complaint, and still less to imperil the 
integrity of an empire which, as empires go, is fairly well 
governed. 

On the other hand, we must not incur the risk of losing all the 
advantages which the late war has gained for humanity and 
civilisation ; we have no right to sacrifice the proposed autonomy 
of Bulgaria for the sake of Bosnia and Herzegovina. That 
autonomy will not work any evil to Austria. It is sufficiently 
distant from her territories, and separated from her by an inde- 
pendent State, and the more complete the freedom of the form 
of government that may be settled for it, the better for Austria. 
A free Bulgaria, with democratic institutions, will never seek too 
intimate an alliance with such States as Servia or Roumania ; 
for free as the latter may be, their freedom is essentially aristo- 
cratic in its character,—that is, practically, the masses have only 
@ nominal voice in the Government which rules them. The 
Government is one of high families, their relations and retainers, 
with whom the labouring and producing classes have little in 
common, except so far as they have an hereditary attachment to 
one family or to another. The object which the statesmen of 
Europe ought, in my judgment, to keep steadily in view, when 
devising a Government for Bulgaria, is to make it as purely demo- 
cratic as possible. The province—thanks to the Turks—possesses 
absolutely no ‘aristocracy ""—no families which by pandering 
alternately to Grand Viziers or to Fanariote Primates have raised 
themselves, as in Roumania, to wealth, power, and influence— 
and it would be the height of folly to create them, or to foster 
any system by which Greeks or Roumanians may seize on the 
government, secure the high posts, and keep the native Bulgarian 
element, which is well worthy of a better future, in subjection. 
This will be the object of the Turkish Suzerain Power, if it is 
allowed to have any voice in the matter ; and it may become also 
an object with the Russian Government, for of all time-serving, 
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Christian of Constantinople is about the worst. The best 
guarantee that Austria can have against the growth of a united 
Slav Power antagonistic to her on her borders consists in giving 
the Bulgarians as free and democratic a form of pure Bulgarian 
Government as possible, and the best security against Russian 
ambition which England and other Powers can desire lies in the 
same direction. , 
Assuming that the Powers recognise the truth of this position, 
and act upon it, it is obvious that nothing would be more incon- 
venient than that the Porte should have to traverse free Bulgaria 
to get at two provinces which might still, out of deference to 
Austrian recognised and fairly natural susceptibilities, remain 
more completely under her control than enfranchised Bul- 
garia. ~The constant passage of troops and of employés 
through the latter State would prove a fertile source of trouble. 
It would, therefore, be far better that Turkish rule over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should cease, and these provinces be- 
come part of the Austrian Empire ; and as there can be no ques- 
tion that the population would gain by the exchange, they could 
not properly complain, and if even they did complain, the peace 
of Europe and the compromise thus effected to secure the 
acquiescence of Austria, are of far more importance than any senti- 
mental dissatisfaction on the part of a population whose position 
has, at any rate, been an object of solicitude, resulting in material 
improvement. Objection indeed might be raised by Austria on 
the score of the additional responsibility imposed on her, and her 
Hungarian element might be loud in its outcry, but the 
German element could but see that by the increase of the Slav 
States a valuable counterpoise to Hungarian influence would be 
obtained. It is true that these provinces contain a large Mussul- 
man population, notably of the higher and wealthier classes ; 
but these Mussulmans, like their confréres of Candia, are of 
Christian descent,—men and families who, to preserve their 
lands and estates, became converts to Mahommedanism; and it 
is more than probable that with tact and patience, care being 
taken not to lower their social position, they would shortly 
return to the faith of their fathers. So long as the Turkish rule 
survives in these provinces, so long will these Dore-beys and 
their families remain Mussulman, because of the loaves and 
fishes which the followers of the Prophet alone partake; but if 
Austria convinces them that she is not going immediately to 
deprive them either of their rank or position, and that a fair 
portion of the loaves and fishes will continue to fall to their 
lot, the Prophet will have but a poor chance, against the 
blandishments which an Austrian Court knows so well how to 
lavish upon those whose loyalty it is worth while to win. For 
these reasons, I trust that the Powers will not allow their sym- 
pathy with Austrian objections to the autonomy of Herzegovina 
and Bosnia to induce them to cut and pare down the freedom which 
itis all-important to European peace should be accorded to Bulgaria, 
for a free State of such magnitude and of such a people forms the 
best guarantee of the future peace of South-Eastern Europe. To 
do so for the sake of putting it on the same footing as the two pro- 
vinces to which I am alluding would bea terrible mistake. We do 
not, it is true, secure all we want or all we could wish for these two 
Provinces, but in handing them over to Austria we are trans- 
ferring them from the rule of an uncivilised Power, which knows 
no other government than that of the sword and bowstring, to a 
Power which is at least civilised, and which holds its own on a foot- 
ing of equality, as regards solicitude for the interests of its peoples, 
with other civilised governing Powers; while to continue them 
under Turkish rule with an autonomy such alone as Austria would 
suffer, and for the mere sake of uniformity reducing the State of 
Bulgaria to the same dull level, would be doing them no good, 
while it would sow the seeds of disputes and difficulties in the 
future, because the Government of Bulgaria and the Provinces 
would assuredly fall into the hands either of the creatures of the 
Porte or into those of the emissaries of Russia, in either of which 
cases we might in vain look for the regeneration of the millions of 
human beings which now inhabit a country that, fairly governed, 
would become the garden of Europe.—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. 


THE POLES AND RUSSIA. 

(To THe Evrron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

| Srr,—At every meeting in support of the Government, the 
\ery has arisen, ‘‘ How about Poland?” ‘‘ Look at Poland!” 
I have never yet seen the question fairly grappled with, and 
| yet for Englishmen who are Liberals there is a most plain 
| rejoinder, which, with your permission, I will give. In the reign 
| of Elizabeth, Catholic priests and laymen, yea, poor old women 
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even, were strung up in Mr. Beresford Hope’s garden (then Tyburn 
Gallows) simply for “ religion.” At that very time good Queen 
Bess was, on the plea of liberty of conscience, sending money and 
men to aid the rebels in France, the Protestant Huguenots! 

Once again. The Northern States of America wished to put 
down slavery in the South. Englishmen who sing “ Britons 
never shall be slaves,” by all means, saye arms, sided with the 
slave-holders. Once again. At this very moment, the numerous 
Jesuits, Priests, Dominican and Benedictine monks in England, 
who number among them many well-known English names, have 
no real tolerance in England, for at this very moment there are still 
unrepealed Acts of Parliament prohibiting their existence in 
England. 

Now to apply this. Russia persecutes the Poles. Granted, 
but not granted that because she does so, therefore she may do no 
good action. Ifa Tory say, ‘‘ Yes,” I point to the case of Eliza- 
beth. If penal laws against priests are spoken of, I say, ‘‘ Alas, 
yes !” but there are still in England penal laws unrepealed, and 
only a few years ago England morally supported slavery in 
America. 

The fact is, if no nation may do a good action because she is 
not spotless in her home life, then the less Englishmen say, the 
better. And indeed, what father of a family, what clergyman of 
a parish could rebuke vice or wrong, if he must be spotless him- 
self first? There was a guilty woman accused of crime in a 
well-known book, and the Great Liberator said, ‘‘ Let him that is 
without sin cast the first stone at her.” 

English history does not warrant Englishmen in playing the part 
of immaculates, still more absurd is it for them to pretend to have 
all of a sudden a great affection for the Catholic Poles. Why have 
we no Catholic University for Ireland? Why was the Borough 
Franchise Bill for Ireland opposed on Tuesday night by certain 
Tories, but because they were afraid of Catholics getting their 
due and lawful influence in Parliament ? Again, why do not 
those who talk of Russian cruelty to Polish Catholics bear in 
mind that in enlightened Germany there are hundreds of priests in 
prison or exile for conscience’ sake. 

For God’s sake, let us try and get rid of some of our most 
superabundant Pharisaical self-conceit. I hope English work- 
men will attend the meeting to be held in Hyde Park on Sunday 
at three o’clock, and help those who are trying to prevent war.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


St. George’s Club, Wiis Nevuss. 





NOIRE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If anywhere I expected a searching examination of my 
article ‘On the Origin of Reason,” published in the February 
number of the Contemporary Review, it was in the Spectator, 
the only paper which has shown from time to time that there 
still exists in England a general philosophic culture, inde- 
pendent of school or clique, and that a bold discussion of ‘the 
great old questions” is not yet regarded universally as a bore. 
But what has happened? In your notice of the last number of 
the Contemporary Review, your reporter makes me say the very 
opposite of what I wished to say. I wished to show Professor 
Noiré’s exact position among the various schools of thought in 
Germany, and for that purpose I contrasted his style with that of 
other more popular philosophers. I gave specimens of what 
certain so-called Darwinian philosophers allow themselves to 
write in Germany, these specimens being taken partly from 
Professor Noiré’s own writings, partly from other sources. I 
wrote :— 

“ The following specimens of this kind of popular, or rather vulgar, 
philosophy are taken from Noiré’s books and elsewhere :—‘ Man possesses 
many internal qualities; such as imagination and the milt.’ ‘An ex- | 
ternal quality is seeing, an internal quality is digestion.’ ‘ Thought is 
a secretion of the brain, as other secretions come from the kidneys.’ | 
‘Man is what he eats. Homo est quod est.’” 

“A lady published some letters addressed by her to Professor 
Moleschott, in which the following sentiments are forcibly expressed :— 





‘ The moral rule for each man is given by his own nature only, and is 
different, therefore, for each individual. What are excesses and passions | 
by themselves? Nothing but a larger or smaller overflowing of a | 
perfectly legitimate impulse.’” | 
‘A philosopher belonging to the other sex indulges in the following | 
dithyrambus :—‘ Enjoyment is good, and frenzy and love are good, but | 
hatred also! Hatred answers well when we cannot have love. Wealth 
is good, because it can be changed into enjoyment. Power is good, | 
because it satisfies our pride, Truth is good, so long as it gives us 
pleasure, but good is lying also, and perjury, hypocrisy, trickery, 
flattery, if they secure us any advantage. Faithfulness is good, so long 


as it pays, but treason is good also, if it fetches a higher price. Marriage 
is good, so long as it makes us happy; but good is adultery also for 
every one who is tired of marriage, or who happens to fall in love with 


‘ood, theft, robbery, 
. Life is pear tien a aang? 
enjoyment culminates in being deceived and tired, and as the nx 
pleasure vanishes with the last illusion, he only would seem to be traly 
wise who draws the last conclusion of all science, i.¢., who takes prussig 
acid, and that without delay.’” 

At the end of these extracts I took care to say that Professor 
Noiré’s style was as far as possible removed from such rayi 
at which even a Greek cynic would have smiled, but that he waa, 
nevertheless, by no means a timid philosopher, never shri 
from any conclusions that might be forced on him by facts and 
arguments. You may imagine, then, that I was somewhat dis. 
appointed when I read in the Spectator that “‘ Professor Noiré ég- 
a thorough evolutionist, holding that thought is a secretion of 
the brain, as other secretions come from the kidneys, and judging 
from Professor Max Miiller’s sketch of him, a most thorough- 
paced pessimist.” 

1 owe it to Professor Noiré to protest against this no doubt 
unintentional misrepresentation of his character as a philosopher, 
and I shall feel truly obliged if you will insert this letter in your 
next number.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, February 18. F. Max Murer. 


[We may have misunderstood Professor Max Miiller—and 
indeed since he says so, we must have misunderstood him—but 
his words are very plain. He says on page 482-3 :— 

“ Noiré is a true evolutionist, subjectively and objectively. But he 
is a follower of Cuvier, not of Lamarck. He avails himself of all the 
new light which modern science, particularly through Robert Mayer 
and Charles Darwin, has shed on that oldest of all problems, but he ig 
not a Darwinian, in the ordinary sense of the word. With Robert Mayer, 
he holds ‘that there is but one universal force of Nature in different forma, 
in itself eternal and unchangeable. Whatever we perceive, whether ‘in 
the form of light, heat, sound, or anything else, is due to motion, and 
must be solved as a purely mechanical problem. Nor can any motion 
be lost; it can only be changed into a new kind of motion.’ Even 
organic life is looked upon as a mechanical process, though it is fully 
admitted that science has not yet mastered it.” 

“Leaving the origin of organic life as an open question, and remem 
bering that even Charles Darwin requires a Creator to breathe life into 
matter, we may afterwards follow the progress from the lowest to the 
highest forms of life, with all the new light that patient research has- 
thrown upon it. Noiré here goes entirely with the evolutionists, he 
believes even in the Bathybios Haeckelii. To me he does not seem tolay 
sufficient stress on the many gaps which the most laborious members 
of the Evolutionist school are the most ready to acknowledge, nor to 
dwell sufficiently on the indications, supplied by Nature herself, that 
she may have had more than one arrow in her quiver. He differs, how- 
ever, most decidedly from the evolutionists in the explanation of the 
process of evolution.” 

If those sentences do not mean that Noiré is a strong evolutionist, 
too strong for the Professor, what is their meaning ? Moreover, we 
quoted at length the Professor’s statement of Noiré’s theory of 
the origin of language, which is an extreme application of the 
theory of evolution. As to his pessimism we have doubtless mis- 
understood its degree, but when a writer says that a man has been 
a follower of Schopenhauer, differing from him mainly in being 
‘‘a thorough-going evolutionist in body and mind,” the deduction 
that he is pessimist as well as evolutionist seems at least natural. 
We did not quote or rely on the rubbish Professor Max Miiller 
denounces, but only a single line which we erroneously understood 
him to quote ‘‘from Noiré’s book,” and therefore from Noiré’s 
writing. If Professor Miiller will look at page 471 of the Review, 
he will see that though he repudiated the extravagances quoted 
from R. Schuricht’s writings, his repudiation as there printed 
does not necessarily cover the line which alone we quoted.—Eb. 


Spectator. ] 


Fraud is 
lead to wealth and enjoyment. 
good is suicide also, after the riddle has been guessed. But as 


a married person. 





A NEGLECTED REFORM. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Permit me to call your attention to what seems to be an 
oversight in the very sensible article in the Spectator recently 
on reform of the criminal law. It seems absurd to suppose that 
if Public Prosecutors are to be created in England, their functions 
will be very different or much more limited than those of similar 
officials in Scotland, where the system has existed and worked well 
for many generations. In the article in question a fear is expressed 
lest they should have nothing to do but to take up the prosecution 
of persons already committed for trial. I have not read Mr. 
Elliot’s book, but I have no doubt he explains that in Scotland 
the Public Prosecutor has the whole management and “ getting 
up” of the case, from the very first complaint by the injured 
party. It is by him that the accused is brought before the sheriff 
or other magistrate, and it is he only who can ask for a war- 
rant to commit either for trial or for further investigation. 
Even the warrant to apprehend the accused is granted at his 
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instance only, the police being entirely subordinate. Each 
county has one or more public prosecutors (Procurators-Fiscal), 
to be the most respectable solicitors of the district. 
These act under the advice and direction, in some cases, of the 
Sheriff, and in others, of the Lord Advocate and other Crown 
counsel. There is no such thing known practically in Scotland as 
a criminal prosecution at the instance of a private party. It is 
not incompetent, but it never takes place, and cannot be done 
without the concurrence of the Public Prosecutor. In reference 
to the complaint that summary convictions are increasing in Eng- 
jand, I may add that North of the Tweed no Judge can inflict 
more than sixty days’ imprisonment without the aid of a jury. I 
need not say that coroners’ inquests and the farce of grand juries 
are unknown there. It may be a question whether the public 
investigation with the view of committing for trial is not better 
than the private inquiry which is the Scotch practice. The late 
Lord Advocate Young had a leaning to the English system in 
this particular, but there is much to be said on both sides.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. 

[It was not an ‘oversight ” to omit what it was quite unneces- 
sary to state. What ‘‘seems” to our correspondent “ absurd,” 
is substantially the recommendation of the Committee of 1874 on 
the subject, and the purport of the Bill of 1872. The facts men- 
tioned by our correspondent and many others are fully stated 
in: Mr. Elliot’s pamphlet.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


————_ 
FORWARD! 


Forwarp! There is-no strongest can withstand, 
Nor most rebellious heart can disobey, 
Nor quit the unceasing march of night and day, 
‘The omnipotent, unalterable command. 
And ever in the front o’er all the land, 
Death, a dim mist, is-drawn to hide the way, 
That only breaks just as we touch the grey; 
Nor any knows-what moment it shail stand, 
And his next footsteps.enter it. 
And dread 
Are now the shapes that through the thickness fleet, 
Menacing war, while day and day. reprieves ; 
H’en now, while bluer skies break overhead, 
And greener grasses underneath the feet, 
And the first primrose laughs among the leaves. 
F. W. B. 





THIRLMERE. 
O Lovey lake! Time was, long years ago, 
I knew each inlet of thy happy shore, 
‘Thy tributary streamlets score on score, 
The paths beside thy banks or high or low, 
Swam thy bright waters, anchor’d on thy breast 
Passed livelong days a-fishing, watched thy birds, 
Nutted on Great How, climbed up Eaglesnest. 
Armboth and Wythburn !—all were household words— 
Dark-browed Helvellyn, beetling Ravenscrag ! 
Sent’nelled by shadows of the mighty dead. 
Time was each nodding brake, each water-flag 
Among the fells and fields of fair Dalehead 
Was precious to me for its own sweet sake. 
Long moonlit nights we loitered on the bridge 
Which spans thy fairy waist, loitered and sung,— 
Voices now still for ever !—every ridge 
Most musically echoed. Lovely lake! 
*Twas English summer-time, and I was young. 


Enough of this! ours is a riper age,— 

Poets be damned. The thirsty cotton-lord 
Wants water, plans a plan, and forms a Board ; 
Will take the lake in hand, raise it a stage, 
Make it in bulk and fixings far beyond 

‘Old Nature’s petty Thirlmere—make it pay— 
Build up a brand-new practicable pond 

Among these useless hills, which had their day. 
‘Then sow some boulders, plant a billion shrubs, 


To prove that there is taste in money-grubs. M. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Or course, Mr. Lecky has written a valuable and interesting 
history. He never touches a subject without presenting to the 
eye some hitherto unobserved angle and facet ; and we find in 
this History of the Eighteenth Century the old unwearied industry, 
especially in the by-paths of literature, his delicate subtlety of 
observation, and the same fine ear for the undertones of life, 
which are apt to be drowned in the noisy hum of battles, sieges, 
and dynastic changes. ‘The eighteenth century has been ex- 
amined by many historians, but few of them have cast their 
plummets so deep as to take note, as he has done, of those under- 
currents, often running counter to that flowing on the surface, 
the latter perhaps bearing straws to the north, the former hurry- 
ing on the life and wealth of the ocean to the south. Mr. Lecky’s 
book must be read by every one who aspires to understand that 
alternately maligned and glorified age. It does not travel by the 
same route as Lord Stanhope’s work. He is, with all his merits, 
too much of the Gradgrind of history to be quite satisfactory. We 
want something more than a muster-roll of battles and sieges in 
order to understand that puzzling century. Mr, Lecky’s volumes 
will have the freshness of novelty to one who has just read Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Bighteenth 
Century. And yet it does not shew Mr. Lecky at his best. The 
old high-water mark is barely touched. He has done better work 
than this, and we hope he will do better still, To begin with, it is 
in some respects not a history atall. It is a chain of dissertations 
on the morals and manners of the last century. He does not profess 
to follow the strict order of chronology. Nobody need consult it 
who wants to know all about Marlborough’s wars, or the Barrier 
Treaty, or the campaigns of Peterborough. The inquirer would be 
stopped by a disquisition of several pages on the usesofanaristocracy, 
while he was studying the question of the Succession. Mr. Lecky 
does not mind geographical boundaries any more than he does 
political ones, and we hear as much almost of Cardinal Alberoni 
as of Walpole. He interpolates in the second volume several 
hundred pages about Ireland, suggesting the idea that the original 
lines of the work comprehended only the history of that country. 
The truth is Mr. Lecky has not, in very high degree, the gift of 
narrative. Whenever he has to describe the course of political 
or military events he slightly disappoints us. We miss the 
rapid, animated phrase, the pictorial expression, the typical 
incident happily chosen, and the apt saying or anecdote 
which pierces the darkness of the past, and insinuates more 
than pages of dissertation can tell. Let any one try to ex- 
tract a concise statement of the course of events during Anne’s 
reign, and he will be much puzzled todo so. Mr. Lecky assumes 
that his readers know much,—too much, we fear. We are glad 
that the old style of history, which turned upon military, political, 
and genealogical events, is obsolete; but there is a medium be- 
tween that idea and a series of essays uncemented by dates, 
and we do not think it is realised by a history which, in regard 
to some epochs, barely gives us to understand distinctly that 
Kings and Queens married and gave in marriage in the last century, 
and which imperfectly and vaguely follows the fortunes of our 
armies. Mr. Lecky may say that these are the mere kickshaws 
of history, but an historian must take the world, with its 
tumults, its bubbles, and its froth, as he finds it. We must 
also say that Mr. Lecky is not a perfect historical portrait- 
painter. He tells us much about Marlborough, Alberoni, 
Walpole, Atterbury, Swift, Bolingbroke; and a score of the 
most interesting characters in English history pass before us; 
but they are pale and shadowy. We read a page or two of highly 
abstract portraiture, and endeavour to shape a living figure of this 
or that statesman. We look, for instance, at our author's elaborate 
and in truth brilliant sketch of the elder Pitt, and its well turned 
sentences about his love of pomp, ceremony, and ostentation. It 
abounds in striking touches,—for example, ‘‘ of all great English- 
men, he [Chatham] is perhaps the one in whom there was the 
largest admixture of the qualities of a charlatan.” The sketch of 
Marlborough is far superior to Lord Stanhope’s. It adverts to 
points in the great soldier's character almost unnoted ; it draws 
attention, for instance, to the fact that ‘‘ a certain vein of genuine 
piety ran through his nature, however inconsistent it may appear 
with some portions of his career.” There are all the materials col- 





* A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By William Edward Hartpole 
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lected for a portrait of Walpole ; we observe no piece of evidence, 
small or great, omitted, not even Lord Hardwicke’s remark that 
Walpole always opened the letters from his gamekeeper before 
those from the King. But there is too much abstract disquisition, 
and often after reading many pages devoted to some prominent 
statesman, we find,— 
“ Effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” 
Mr. Lecky’s strength appears when he has to describe the morals 
and manners of the time, and this book is mainly valuable just 
in so far as it is a continuation of the studies pursued with so 
much success in his former works. 

Of course, there will be a difference of opinion as to whether 
he has exhaustively analysed the elements in eighteenth-century 
society. It will be said by some who have gone over that century that 
he has been curiously silent as to the important scientific move- 
ments of the time. Some critics will think that he has not taken 
sufficient account of the growth of the democratic spirit. Others 
will not be satisfied with the small amount of attention given by 
him to the literature or philosophy of the period. Mr. Lecky 
must resign himself to inevitable criticisms of this order. But, on 
the other hand, how large the list of things which he has noted 
and which others have passed by! He has been the first to 
give due prominence to many of the greatest facts of the 
eighteenth century. One of these is the rise and growth of 
Methodism. We know of no better or fairer history of 
the work of Wesley and Whitefield than is to be found 
here. Mr. Lecky sets down nothing in malice, he writes with 
justice and good-temper of both. Most of those who 
have described the rise of Methodism have been enthusiasts 
who could see no flaw in its founders, or persons who had a bitter 
dislike to Wesley and his helpmates. He has had praise and 
blame,—everything, in fact, save’ justice. Even Dr. Newman, 
with all his charity, and the drawing he felt to some sides of 
Methodism, speaks of being repelled by John Wesley’s ‘‘ deep 
self-reliance and self-conceit,” and the ‘‘ prideand eccentricity” and 
‘‘untranquil devotion ’’ of himself and his companions. Buckle, 
with off-hand bluntness, and probably without a particle of evidence 
to back up the statement, asserts that Wesley ‘‘ wished to organise 
a system capable of rivalling the Established Church.” Mr. Lecky, 
who has spared no pains in examining the entire history of the 
movement, does not speak of it in any partisan spirit. He 
recognises its unique character. He bears testimony to the revo- 
lution which it effected in a cold, lifeless society. He does not think 
that he is wronging Pitt by instituting a comparison between 
him and Wesley, whose ‘extraordinary powers both of organi- 
sation and reasoning” he acknowledges. The Universities were 
in a state of torpor ; hosts of the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries 
would have owned that they had entered the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession for the reasons frankly given by Hume to a sceptical 
young friend who had consulted him as to the propriety of 
remaining in the Church,—it ‘‘only adds a little more to 
an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, without which 
it is impossible to pass through the world.” It was a time 
when Liberal clergymen freely wrote of subscription to the 
Articles, as Middleton did on one occasion, ‘* Whilst I am con- 
tent to acquiesce in the ill, I should be glad to taste a little of the 
good, and to have some amends for that ugly assent and consent 
which no man of sense can approve of.” Everywhere there was 
a low standard of life. In such times as those, Methodism was 
like the opening of the heavens and the coming of rain after 
years of drought. Mr. Lecky recognises this, and what is 
rare, he does so while pointing out the “religious terrorism ” 
over the nerves set up by Methodism, the many instances of 
religious madness which came in its train, and the superstitions, 
akin to the Sortes Virgilianz, which accompanied the movement. 
One curious feature of the early phase of Methodism is indicated 
in the following passage :— 

“Considering the immense doctrinal chasm between the Catholics 
and the Methodists, the pertinacity with which the charge of Popery 


was repeated against the latter is very remarkable. ‘Unless, as I 
apprehend,’ wrote Horace Walpole, ‘the Methodists are secret Papists 


—and no doubt they copy, build on, and extend their rites towards that | 


model—Popery will not revive here. Hogarth, in his caricature of the 
Mothodist preacher, represents his wig as falling aside and revealing 
beneath the shaven crown of the Popish friar. Warburton noticed the 
striking analogies between the journal of Whitefield and the visions of 
Loyola; and no less a writer than Archdeacon Blackburne, the well- 
known author of ‘ The Confessional,’ counteranced the charge that the 
Methodists were secret Papists. Bishop Lavington, in his ‘Enthusiasm 
of Methodists and Papists,’ made the resemblance the chief ground of 
his attack. The accusation was frequently brought from the pulpit, 
and it sank deeply into the public mind. Cries of ‘ Popery, Popery!’ 


was born and educated in Rome, and in 1744, when al] Catholics wore 
ordered to leave London, Wesley thought it advisable to delay his in- 
tended departure from the metropolis, lest it should countenance the 
charge. His brother was once actually summoned before the magistrates. 
at Wakefield for having, in the usual Methodistic phraseology, prayed 

that ‘God would bring home his banished ones,’ which was construed 
by some of his hearers into a prayer for the Pretender. The real senti- 
ments of Wesley on the subject appear in several controversial tracts 

which he wrote, not only against the doctrines, but even against the 

toleration of Catholicism, in the earnestness with which he taught the 
Lutheran tenet of justification by faith, and in the emphatic sentence in 
his journal in which he pronounced his opinion about the position of 
Catholics. ‘I pity them much, having the same assurance that Jesus 
is the Christ, and that no Romanist can expect to be saved according to 
the terms of his covenant.’” 

Nearly a quarter of a volume is occupied with a history of 
Ireland. We do not quite understand why Mr. Lecky gives so 
much prominence to this side-aspect of his subject, and his 
readers will be inclined to suspect that, having written an answer 
to Mr. Froude’s Jreland and the Irish, he was at a loss what to. 
do with it. No matter what was the origin of the history, it is 
admirably done, and we kuow nothing—not even Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s sketch, Mr. Richey’s lectures, the chapters on Ireland in 
Macaulay’s third volume, orthe summary prefixedto Mr. McLellan’s: 
life of Drummond—which is a better guide to that terrible jungle, 
Irish politics. We note that one or two points which have been 
misunderstood by his predecessor are cleared up. Take, for 
example, the Act of Settlement passed by the Irish Parliamentin. 
1689. This has been denounced as a cruel and unjust measure of 
confiscation. Lord Macaulay has assailed with all the vehemence 
of his rhetoric the iniquity of seizing lands for which the occupiers 
had paid, and in which they had sunk their savings. He is, however, 
silent as to the compensation in the shape of lands of equal value 
given by the Act. ‘* Yet surely,” says Mr. Lecky very cogently, 
‘+ this is not an immaterial element in judging the law. What would 
be thought of a writer who, in opposing, on the ground of justice, a 
Bill for appropriating private property for railways or some other 
public purpose kept absolutely out of sight the fact that it was. 
intended to compensate the owner for the loss?” Lord Macaulay, 
it will be recollected, is emphatic in his denunciation of the Bilb 
of Attainder passed by the Irish Parliament against the adherents. 
of King William, and his indignation is not misplaced. But how 
comes it that he is silent as to the Bill of Attainder which passed 
the English House of Commons, and would have become law but 
for the opposition of the Lords? Mr. Lecky is able to show that 
the lrish measure is not unique, and to convict Lord Macaulay of a 
curious fault of omission. We readily pardon Mr. Lecky for 
entering with disproportionate minuteness inte the affairs of 
[reland, in thankfulness for the forgotten aspects of Irish life which: 
he reveals. We owe to him the discovery that Irish history has its 
pleasing pages. The deep root struck by Quakerism in that 
country in consequence of the preaching of Edward Burrough 
and John Hall; the marvellous success of Wesley among the- 
peasantry ; their freedom from many superstitions, and their 
comparative tolerance, are subjects which had not received due: 
attention until he wrote. After mentioning that itinerant mis- 
sionaries of an extreme form of Protestantism passed in safety 
through the wildest and most Catholic districts of Ireland, he 
proceeds to say :— 


‘“‘The experience of Wesley half a century later was very similar. 
He certainly found more eager and more respectful listeners among the 
Catholics of Ireland than in most parts of England, and he has more 
than once in his ‘ Journal’ spoken in terms of warm appreciation of the 
docile and tolerant spirit he almost everywhere encountered. Novelty 
and the resemblance which the itinerant preacher bore to the missionary 
friar may have had in these cases some influence, but they are insuffi- 
cient altogether to account for it. Many of the politicians whom the 
Irish Catholics have followed with the most passionate devotion have 
been decided Protestants; and while in elections in England the 
Catholicism of a candidate has almost invariably proved an absolute 
disqualification, a large proportion of the most Catholic constituencies 
in Ireland are usually represented by Protestants. The tithe war was 
a species of agrarian contest in which the Protestant clergy occupied 
the position of landlords, and in the course of it many of them were 


history of Ireland is more remarkable than the almost absolute security 
the Protestant clergy, scattered thinly over wild Catholic districts, have 








usually enjoyed during the worst periods of organised crime, and the 
very large measure of respect and popularity they have almost in- 
variably commanded, whenever they abstained from interfering with 
| the religion of their neighbours. We may add to this the very curious 
| fact that the Irish people, though certainly not less superstitious than 
| the inhabitants of other parts of the kingdom, appear never to have 
been subject to that ferocious witch mania which in England, in Scot- 
land, and in most Catholic countries on the Continent has caused the 
deaths of hundreds, if not thousands, of innocent women.” 


| We have been much struck with the coolness of Mr. Lecky’s judg- 
| ments on men. He has his heroes—Marlborough, for example—but 


interrupted the Methodist preachers. It was reported that Wesle | he does not become their idolater. He has the courage to assert 
p po y | 


brutally ill-treated; but with this exception, no feature in the social! 
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{he unfashionable doctrine with respect to Frederick the Great, 
that he was ‘‘hard and selfish to the core, and without a spark of 
generosity or of honour.” He dwells with affection on the 
romantic career of Cardinal Alberoni. This son of a humble 
gardener of Placentia, who conceived the idea of reviving the 
withered greatness of Spain, is, in Mr. Lecky’s view, the worthy 
successor of Ximenes,—a statesman fit to play on a European 
stage a part equal to that of Richelieu. And yet he has the self- 
restraint to say of the refusal of the terms offered by the Quad- 
ruple Alliance to Spain, that it “‘ showed more the spirit of a 
daring gambler than of a great statesman.” 

No one, not even Lord Macaulay, has burrowed so industriously 
as Mr. Lecky in the pamphlets, newspapers, and quite unclassical 
literature of last century in search of light as to its manners and 
customs. ‘The flood of interesting erudition which he pours forth 
when illustrating the daily life of our forefathers is very great. 
Take, for example, the drinking habits of the age ; he describes, 
a propos of this, the passion for gin-drinking, which set in about 
1724, in consequence of fiscal remissions, and which culminated 
in 1750-51, when the annual consumption was computed at 
11,000,000 gallons. Who before Mr. Lecky has brought out the 
fact that with the coming of the Hanoverian period Englishmen 
gave up beer for gin, and that the results became apparent in a 
decrease of births, an increase of deaths, poverty, crime, and, 
oddly enough, dropsy? ‘Take, again, such a subject as the state 
of the London streets ; he is not content with telling us all about 
the Mohocks, he must give an account of how London was 
lighted previously to 1736, when the Corporation were first 
permitted to erect glass lamps. All the hideous facts connected 
with our prisons in those days,—the horrors of the Fleet when 
under the wardenship of Huggins and Bambridge, the ravages of 
jail fever, the exhibition of condemned prisoners at a shilling a 
head, the brutalities at the execution of men who walked to the 
scaffold in a state of drunkenness—are catalogued with precision 
and fullness. He stops to tell us at much length how Kent and 
Bridgeman introduced modern landscape gardening ; how Handel 
had to wage a battle, long unequal, with the ignorant admirers of 
Italian music; what were the sports besides cock-fighting in 
vogue ; and where were the fashionable watering-places. He re- 
lates in an interesting fashion the history of the Jews in England, 
and the too little noted influence on English life of the successive 
immigrations of the flower of Flemish and French artisans. 
Nothing is too obscure or trivial for notice. The badness of the 
London bricks, the custom of giving vails, the diseases and 
medicines of the time are all noted. Of course, the result is 
curious and interesting; but let us respectfully add that Mr. 
Lecky presents his erudition too much in a raw state. Un- 
cooked information does not please the palate indefinitely. 
Dose after dose of statistical pemmican at last wearies. We 
long for some change from perpetual sandwiches com- 
posed of tough figures between two thin and dry layers 
of moral reflections. Macaulay, who could apply a hydraulic 
press to his vast learning, would, we are sure, have compressed 
Mr. Lecky’s second volume into three-quarters of its present size 
without material loss. We are inclined to think that, with all his 
research, he has. not devoted enough of time to his great under- 
taking. It lacks a little the air of finish. There are faults 
due to want of revision. He repeats, almost in the same words, 
and drawing from the same authorities, Lord Macaulay’s famous 
account of the miserable condition of the English rural clergy. 
He does himself the injustice of apparently having consulted, in 
regard to Wesley, few other than the authorities cited by Buckle. 
There is at times a supcrabundance of trivial facts and a paucity 
of reflection, suggesting hasty writing. ‘The old insight into 
obscure moral truths is a little less conspicuous, and common. 
places, eloquently stated, are sometimes forthcoming when we 
expect acute observations. But with all its faults—and most of 
them need not appear in future volumes—Mr. Lecky has written, 
so far as he has gone, the best history of the eighteenth century. 
He has corrected many errors on the part of his predecessors, and 
his manner of treatment is large, philosophical, and impartial. 

THE NEW VARIORUM “ HAMLET.’* 
Tue laborious task that Mr. H. H. Furness has imposed upon 
himself necessarily proceeds but slowly. At an interval of four 
years the third instalment of the work follows the second, and it 
would seem as if the progress of the undertaking should be calcu- 
lated at the rate of one volume every two years, There can be 








_* A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 
a IIL. and IV.: “Hamlet.” London‘and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 


no question, however, that the earlier volumes have required much 
more time than the later ones will demand, owing, were it to 
nothing else, to the complexity of the materials and inexperience 
ofthe method. The present volumes abound in special difficulties 
of their own, not the least of which spring from the extraordinary 
number and extent of the discussions upon so many points con- 
nected with the play. A glance at the bibliography of Hamlet, 
printed at the end of the second volume, would strike the 
nervelessness of despair into any editor not fortified by the 
intensest love of the author and of the work. Instead of com- 
plaining that Mr. Furness has been so long over Hamlet, and has 
not compressed it into a single volume, we should rather confess 
surprise that practice has brought him such rapidity and certainty 
of execution, and that he has been able to reduce the work toa 
scale comparatively solimited. Mr. Furness is to be congratulated 
on the completion of the most difficult, the most important, and 
the most interesting of all the volumes of his series. 

The original plan of the work, as already carried out in Romeo 
and Juliet and in Macbeth, has been adhered to in Hamlet. The 
only essential modification arises from the inevitable impossibility 
of the attempt to condense a whole literature into the short 
compass of two moderate volumes. The first of these presents 
the text, formed by the editor on his own judgment. Below this, 
on the same page, is given a collation of the texts of the Quartos 
and the Folios, as well as of some thirty modern editions. Then 
follow the notes of the modern editors, together with such other 
meritorious notes, emendations, conjectures, and comments 
as Mr. Furness could lay his hands upon. In forming his 
text, the editor follows the safe principle of Dr. Johnson, 
adopting a cautious conservatism; he is more anxious to 
accept what he finds, than to set things right. In regard to the 
other points also he evinces much tolerance and catholicity of 
mind. Doasan editor will in such a case as this, he must be 
prepared to find many readers disposed to adopt a standard 
differing more or less from his own; and probably in no other 
subject would this inclination make itself more strongly felt than in 
Hamlet. For who is there that is not ready ‘‘ to play the critic upon 
Herakles,” with his own certain emendation or interpretation ? 
And the impossibility of sure and unquestionable results has been 
made so much of, that many readers will not delay reliance on 
their own judgment till they have educated their judgment by 
appropriate study. Such independent criticism or rash free- 
thinking cannot but conflict to some extent with the broad views 
of a judicious editor, as well as with the reverent conservatism 
that worships the letter no less than the spirit of the text. Even 
intelligent and well-informed students are occasionally not slow 
to manifest impatience with professional Shckespearians, who not 
unfrequently seem to be in the position of people that cannot see 
the wood for the trees. And there is often a good deal of reason 
in the unprofessional or popular view. Let us look, for instance, 
at the line, ‘‘ Oh, horrible! oh, horrible! most horrible !” (Act L, 
sc. v., 80), towards the end of one of the Ghost’s speeches. In 
all the old copies this exclamation is given to the Ghost ; conse- 
quently, in nearly all the modern editions the line is retained for the 
Ghost, very few of the editors venturing to transfer it wholly or 
even partially to Hamlet. At the same time, hardly one of the 
editors but thinks it either probable or certain that the exclama- 
tion is an uncontrollable outburst of Hamlet. In the first quarto, 
which is very close to the present version in this speech, the line 
is divided ; the Ghost interrupts his harrowing recital by exclaiming 
‘OQ horrible! most horrible!” while Hamlet relieves his high- 
strung feelings by ejaculating ‘‘O God!” ‘The Stage tradition 
also supports the same view: Garrick, as Ilamlet, spoke the line, 
and so does Mr. Barry Sullivan. In situations like this, where 
the authority of the copies clashes with the general strong sense 
of dramatic propriety, an editor's deference to the copies stands 
but a poor chance of being highly esteemed. Then, on the other 
hand, resentment of a rash change or preference of reading has 
occasionally to be reckoned with. We should agree with readers 
that should regard it as unfortunate that Mr. Furness has been in- 
fluenced by the symmetry of the first quarto in Act III., sc. i, 151:— 
‘‘ The courtier’s, schelar’s, soldier's, eye, tongue, sword.” In this 
reading, the corresponding words in the two sets of three occur 
in exactly the same order,—the expected arrangement in a very 
| unexpected construction. But the rest of the quartos and all the 
| folios transpose thus: ‘The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, 
| tongue, sword :” giving an unsymmetrical order. And most editors 
preserve the latter reading, while they justify the former. It isa 
| very fine hair to split, perhaps ; but we think the reference of Dr, 





Farmer to the Rape of Lucreece, 615-6, is much in point :— 
i 


“For princes are the glass, the school, the book, : 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look.” 
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In this.example, there does not appear to be any good reason for 
the inversion, except the obvious exigency of the rhyme. The 
order is certainly not an oversight. The case in Hamlet may, 
indeed, possibly be an oversight; but if the rhyme was potent 
enough to influence the arrangement in the Rape of Lucreece, the 
#ame potency may here be reasonably ascribed to the melody and 
thythm. It may well be that Shakespeare, on coming to the last 
two words, was struck with the advantage of departing from a 
bald regularity, and at the same time strengthening the line by the 
inversion ; nobody could miss the sense. 

As with the collation of the texts, so with the collation of the 
editors’ views ; the desirability of an historical array of explanatory 
comments is incontestable. In this department, the conservative 
principle, which here coincides with the broad principle of generous 
inclusion, may easily restrain an editor’s better judgment from 
sacrificing some not very useful, however well-meant, criticism- 
Consider, for instance, the famous ‘ sea of troubles’’ (Act IIL, 
sc. i.,59). ‘To take arms against a sea” is undoubtedly a mixed 
metaphor ; that it is an inadmissible expression, however, is far 
from being equally clear. When Pope started the difficulty, 
perhaps he did not sufficiently recognise the duty of trying 
to put himself in the author’s place; possibly he reversed 
the position. Put yourself in Shakespeare’s place, as far 
as you can, and immediately you are required to con- 
ceive facts with extraordinary vividness, and to discern like- 
ness in the midst of unlikeness with a rapidity such as no other 
mind on record ever did. Let this be kept in view with the 
** taking arms against a sea of troubles,” and one has no hesitation 
in dispensing with the whole of Mr. Furness’s two-page note, 
reserving only three or four lines, containing the substance of the 
view that recommended itself to the practical judgment of Garrick. 
The rest is hardly more than exercise of ingenuity, invested with 
some historical interest. And after all, what is the value of a 
presumption of error founded upon a mixed metaphor in Shake- 
speare? We might as reasonably suspect a corrupt reading when- 
éver we encounter tautology in Mr. Swinburne. The same spirit 
of determination to discover something or to rectify something 
appears again and again, when the editors pick out some re- 
dundancy of expression in Hamlet, shake their heads over it, set 
it aside as probably corrupt, and suggest the very thing 
that Shakespeare might, would, or should have written. 
This morbid sniffing after unsoundness points to the necessity 
of a wider course of reading. The longest of the shorter xsthetic 
criticisms naturally occur in the illustration of such troublesome 
passages as these :—‘‘ The dram of eale . . . . scandal” (L., iv.); 
* good kissing carrion ” (II., ii.) ; ‘* ZEneas’ tale to Dido ” (IL, ii.) ; 
“to be, or not to be” (III., i.) ; ‘*the dozen or sixteen lines” (or 
more accurately, the ‘‘speech of some dozen or sixteen lines,” 
IL, ii.) ; Hamlet’s age (V., i.); and “drink up eisel” (V., i). 
Most of these extend over several pages. On the ‘speech of 
some dozen or sixteen lines” we could have wished Mr. Furness 
to give a more definite and marked assent to the line of argument 
adopted by Mr. Furnivall, but on nearly all points where he 
speaks for himself—and these might profitably have been more 
numerous—his comments are most judicious and valuable. Many 
of the verbal and grammatical notes might have been greatly 
shortened; for instance, “it head” (I., ii, 216), ‘‘sith” 
CIL., ii., 6), ‘for to” (IIL, i., 167); and not a few might have 
been omitted. Dr. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar is rightly 
assumed to bein the hands of the reader ; Mr. Furness might have 
also assumed that in nearly all cases the reader can make the 
applications for himself. There is no inscrutable mystery in ‘“ as” 
for ‘‘as if” (or otherwise), ‘‘a” in ‘* abroad,” ‘‘a-making,” &c., 
the omission of ‘‘to” before the infinitive, and so forth. Positive 
mistakes have very successfully eluded our notice :—In the line 
“‘[ think it to be no other, but e’en so” (I, i, 108), the 
**to” has crept into the text accidentally, rendering the note 
to ‘‘be” inapplicable; in the note to III., ii., 74, ‘*myself” 
stands in a confusing passage for ‘thyself ;” and so on, in- 
significantly. A blundering explanation from Miitzner about “or 
ere” (I., ii., 147), provokes us to ask how long English scholars 
are to keep up the mock humility of doing elaborate homage to 
Mitzner for the most obvious and elementary facts of their own 
language. And by this question, we certainly mean no disparage- 
ment to the great Berlin scholar. 


The second volume is wholly Appendix. Foremost stands a|Church of Scotland. 


reprint of the earliest quarto (1603), which differs from the rest 


so materially that its various readings could not be set down fully | tive ex ‘ wane 
and intelligibly in the foot-notes ; and this is preceded by a long | belief, rather on the principle of analysing and discrimina 
note on the date and the text, containing an account of the ae wal , 
different theories of its origin. Next come six of the eight chapters 
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of the Hystorie of Hamblet, the story whereon, perhaps, was 
founded either this tragedy, or the lost original drama that Shake- 
speare afterwards changed to its present shape. Then follows 
Fratricidé Punished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark, a translation of 
the old German tragedy Der bestrafte Brudermord, oder Prinz 
Hanilet aus Dennemark, which itself, Mr. Furness has little doubt, 
isa translation of an old English tragedy, and most probably of the 
one that is the ground-work of the Quarto of 1603. The remain. 
ing two-thirds of the second volume are devoted to more than 
125 representative specimens of the esthetic criticism of Hamlet 
by English, German, and French writers. The shorter opinions 
are incorporated in the commentary to the text, and the 
longer are given here in chronological order. The point illustrated 
most fully from the English critics is, in Mr. Furness’s words, 
“the one great insoluble mystery of Hamlet's sanity.” Mr, 
Furness himself, like many other critics, sees little mystery about 
the matter; he holds that Hamlet is not mad at all, nor pretends 
to be mad. The most interesting of the remaining points is the 
note on ‘“‘ Actors’ Interpretations,”";which we should have been 
glad to find much fuller than it is. There is but too good reason 
for regretting the meagreness of the accounts of how our older 
great actors spoke, but hardly a whit less meagre are the accounts 
of those that have played Hamlet within living memory. Weare 
not satisfied that Mr. Furness has done his best in recording Mr, 
Fechter’s impersonation from Miss Kate Field’s jottings. Mr, 
Irving’s impersonation, too, it seems to us, might have been more 
fully illustrated from still more discriminating criticisms. And 
we venture to think that there are other Hamlets, some of whose 
characteristics are not unworthy of permanent record in Mr, 
Furness’s volumes. The German criticism, from Lessing down- 
wards, is represented at about equal length with the English 
criticism. This in itself is a notable condensation, even when we 
observe that the selection is very much confined to the one point 
of Hamlet’s character ; and it must prove an immense advantage 
to students who either do not know German, or do not possess a 
library of German opinion on Hamlet, to be able at last to read 
the sum of the whole matter in their own tongue. The longest 
extract is, as it ought to be, the most important at the present 
time ; it contains the substance of Professor Werder’s analysis of 
the play, which is the best exposition of the dissent from the 
theory advanced by Goethe. The French criticisms are dismissed 
in a few pages, and we shall not charge Mr. Furness with 
illiberality. A formidable bibliography of the play occupies the 
last thirty pages of the second volume. 

Whatever occasional shortcomings may occur, rightly or wrongly, 
to various readers, we cannot doubt that all such blemishes will be 
regarded as nothing, in view of the arduous labours of the editor 
and the general excellence of his execution of the work. The 
favourable judgments bestowed upon the previous volumes of the 
series must now be repeated, with an additional emphasis corre- 
sponding to the vastly greater difficulty of arranging a miniature 
library of the literature of Hamlet. The publishers, we must add, 
have again emulated the editor's zeal for the honour of Shake- 
speare. Yet when we remember how desirable it is that this com- 
prehensive book should reach the hands of every Shakespearian 
student, we feel bound to suggest the preparation of a cheap 
popular edition. For this purpose, a considerable amount of very 
interesting, but not essentially useful or true, matter might be 
thrown out, and the substantial advantages of the work presented 
in a single, fair-sized volume. Such an issue would multiply in- 
definitely the value of an edition of Homlet which we do not 
proclaim with superlatives of laudation, but simply recommend 
as incomparable. 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AND CHRIST.* 
Ix a popular or semi-popular lecture we do not expect the strictly 
scientific treatment which we look for in a more exhaustive 
treatise, intended for the student who wishes to investigate the 
subject step by step by the rigid examination of facts and authori- 
ties. Much must be taken on the faith of the lecturer, and the 
end is attained if attention and interest have been awakened and 
thought suggested in a wholesome direction. The four lectures 
now before us, entitled Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ, were de- 
livered at the English Presbyterian College in London, and also 
at other places, by Dr. Marcus Dods, a minister of the Free 
The author seems to have selected 
Moslemism, Buddhism, and Christianity as typical or representa- 


amples of three leading phases of religious growth and 
ting be- 








* Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ : Four Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion. 
By Marcus Dods, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1877. 
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tween their essential differences, than upon that which forms the} The lecture on Christianity as “the perfect religion” is the 
aim of most of the able investigators of comparative theology, complement of the other three. As a firm believer in revelation, 
now so numerous—the tracing of their mutual analogies and | that is, the revelation of Deity as a personal being, not only 
resemblances—though he is far from undervaluing such specula- | ruling, but loving, sympathising, and holding spiritual intercourse 
tions, demonstrating, as they do, how profoundly rooted in our with the human spirit, and summoning it to become assimilated to 
nature is the religious instinct. He does not trouble to combat itself, which is the true form of the supernatural longed for by the 
the agnostic and sceptical theories of the present day, but assumes | religious faculty in man, the author holds that Incarnation is 
faith to be, in its higher forms, the completion and acme of | necessarily the central and essential idea of the highest and truest 
humanity ; still less does he touch upon that worn-out scepticism | faith. Moslemism imagined a cold and distant ruler; Brahminism, 
of the last century which looked on all religion as a popular | an impersonal Deity transfused throughout all forms of life ; but 
fallacy, nourished by the selfish designs of priestcraft. His sketch | the unsophisticated cravings of the Hindoos demanded persona 
of the Mahommedan creed is a skilful generalisation. Its stern objects of worship and trust, and Brahminism, by a process at once 
Semitic monotheism, its God, all-powertul and wise, indulgent to of elevation and degradation, fell into a varied idolatry. Buddhism 
human weakness, but making little provision for the approxima- | began by a belief not very unlike some phases of modern Agnos- 
tion of man to the divine perfection,—the absence of the hopeful | ticism—in its spirit of pessimism and almost of despair strangely 
invitation, ‘* Be ye holy as I am holy, perfect as your Father in | reproduced in the writings of at least one distinguished leader of 
heaven is perfect,” are dwelt upon with clearness and force:— | modern thought—and ended in like manner, by giving birth toa 
« Recent investigation has brought out with considerable clearness | peculiarly degraded polytheism :— 

that the Semitic conception of God is essentially different fromthe Aryan| « That religion is the best which gives us the highest idea of God 

idea. The Aryan races have everywhere shown a tendency to think of | and that idea of God is the highest which is at once the most satisfying to 
God, and to name Him through his works. They have recognised the | the intellect, most educating to the conscience, most quickening to tha 
beneficial influence of the sun and the rain, they have trembled before | spirit, and therefore, most influential on the conduct... . . . It is not 
the hurricane, and feeling that these forces of nature were uncontrollable pretended by any writer whose thoughts on this subject have been 
by themselves, they have either worshipped them, or have prayed to | accepted as a distinct development of religious thought in this country, 

some spirit who over-ruled them. Their tendency has been to find and | that there is any higher or worthier idea of God to be found in any religion 
worship the Creator in the creature. The distinction between the two | than in Christianity. Nay, it is not pretended that there is any higher 
has been obliterated, and the interval between heaven and earth filled | or worthier idea of God present to the mind of the most discipli or 

In the luxuriant mythology of Greece it is impossible to say where | spiritual teacher than that which was conveyed by Christ.” 


the divine ends and the human begins: gods become men, and men epee 2 aad g 
become gods. In the Pantheism of the Aryans of India it is as difficult | The central and essential idea of the highest religion being that 
to disentangle the human from the divine. And therefore, as has been | of Incarnation, the fact that the religion possessing this centra) 


observed, the idea of the Incarnation was akin to the Aryan conception conception arose historically among a Semitic race, all whose in- 
of God ; but it was most repugnant and antagonistic to the Semitic! ,. M 
mind, which conceived of God as the infinitely exalted Sovereign, which stincts were adverse to that thought, affords a strong presumption 
named its God, the Lord, the King, the Mighty One.” that it was not of natural growth, the mere result of the Semitic 
In harmony with this characteristic, Moslemism has ever been religious faculty. The Jews, indeed, were ever falling back into 
a religion of opposition, living and progressing by aggression, Ebionism and betrayed their natural tendency ; and the Semitie 
strong while in combat and flood, but stagnating when in repose. mind of the Arabian Prophet did - t merely deny ’ but passionately 
This is one of its radical defects, and another is, that while it revolted against the idea that Christ was Deity. Christianity not 
arose from the wondrous energy and enthusiasm of one extremely only gives = the highest conception of the supernatural, but also 
ignorant man, among a semi-barbarous race professing an infinite brings us into harmony with it. It sets fort h as the — Bred 
variety of creed, from the lowest fetishism up to a travesty of end of existence a complete personal union with God, by 
Neoplatonic Christianity, and Talmudic rather than Mosaic resemblance of character. . 
Judaism, it proclaimed itself as final and complete. Unlike the Such is a brief outlin @ of * 7 tench ng of these leotures, bia 
confessedly temporary and local creed and ethics of Judaism, it general truth few reflecting Christians will doubt, and ots he levating 
had no forward look, and did not place the mind in the attitude tendency nobody » Christian or unbeli nt will deny 4 To us this 
of expectation and hope. Its rapid success depended on the book is specially welcome, asan evidence, in afidition to ay 
loose hold which the various faiths which it dispossessed had | Others easily discernible, of a new outburst of earnest religious 
upon the minds of their votaries, who were at once terrified and thought and sentiment, accompanied by a wide range of libera) 
dazzled by the brilliant conquests of its followers, naturally a culture and an honest freedom of thought, in the bosom of what 
fighting race. This was a mere analogue of what has often has always been looked upon as the ‘straitest branch of Scottish 
occurred in history when a new race has been possessed by the Presbyterianism ; and that there isa small portion of the Church 
passion of being master, a furor which seized the Assyrians, the of Chalmers and Guthrie which is not behind that section of 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Goths, and in modern the Anglican Church, which vencuates the wormed of Arnold ang 
times, the French. Its propagation was helped by the extreme Maurice, and that school in the sister Establishment which con- 
simplicity of its creed and observances, and in the case at least of tained Norman Macleod, and still rejoices of & » cmseesion of 
the Semitic races, by a lingering predisposition to the simple old qT ulloch. We have uot been able to detest be wes volume any 
monotheism of patriarchal times, and to a certain extent, by the direct statements which are opposed to the original confession of 
appeal which, as a religion in some aspects ethical, it made to the the Scottish Churches, but we andra teat, high an we believe 
higher instincts of some, while its sensual Paradise was in accord- ites author 7 character stands, had it been written in the days when 
ance with the low development of others. Our author’s remarks Irvine, Alexander Scott, and John Macleod Comp bell ceased to 
on the supposed influence of the Mahommedan faith on the be members of the Cherch of aed Sthese, its breadth of tone 
Arabian and Moorish races, in the great outburst of intellectual would have seriously endangered his position. If not actually 
activity in the eighth century, are judicious, and suggestive of * libelled,” he would certainly have been handed over te certain 
views somewhat different from those commonly advocated ; but brethren to be, in the language of his Church, “dealt with.” We 
our space will not allow us to follow him in this, nor in his oan tees are has recently a e ony ye 
ate titties oe . of his Presbytery for the opinions contained (or a or 
a" ae ee ee SO pee < Se his mode of expressing them) in a sermon which he published, 
Buddhism is chosen not only in respect of its enormous numerical oars : obscene ghee sige orga ae Pan ae og 0 
importance, but as the type of a religion which, in its original - a a ti . ena Bg pores ie t oie 
form, ‘‘ can only by courtesy be called a religion at all,”—that is ee me eng a y Some, : = an od a Sape : “ 4 
to say, asystem of belief which, though profoundly ethical and — be on “ Ana + alia tag ane Mp y bearer . 
professing to teach what is the summum bonum for humanity, is |, _ ue ee ies cae See ae ee ee ae Ty Sa 
virtually atheistic. The atat ot Mead wails ociieai knowing that, let what may come of it, he is thus playing hie 
— a oe aeagetia. cand in the world; knowing that if he can effect the chan 
the oppressive ceremonialism and demoralising sacerdotalism at arg Wei “ ll | ” ee 
which had gradually overlaid the original Pantheistic creed of BRS hy 5 Sy, CNG a 
Brahminism, according to the natural law by which these degrada- | 
tions of religion often bring into existence beside them some system MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL.* 
of theosophic speculation or mysticism (a phenomenon not alto- | Miss Brappon’s latest novel is, we believe, her thirty-first. If 
gether unknown in the history even of modern Christianity), and | we have of late failed to give her successive works the attention 
his sketch of the legendary career of Sakya-Muni are admirably | which was aroused by Lady Audley’s Secret, and kept alive by a 
written in relation to the purpose of the lecture, but probably series of clever successors to that exciting story, the excuse 
contain little, either in fact or speculation, which is not known to 
most students. 














* An Open Verdict, By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret.” London: John 
Maxwell and Co. 
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must be found in their number. They ran on one’s heels, so to 
speak, and one was obliged to shake them off, in order to get 
freedom and leisure to observe what other people were doing in 
the same department of literature,—a department in which her 
competitors were comparatively few when “ Aurora Floyd” made 
the Temple Bar Magazine a success, but in which they are now so 
many that it is impossible for the reviewer to do more than pick 
‘one here and there out of the crowd. 

We recognise with pleasure in An Open Verdict a novel quite 
worthy of the author of those which formerly were among the 
most widely read in the year’s supply of fiction. Here are no 
signs at all that the writer of thirty-one novels has written herself 
out; her powers of invention show themselves as fresh as ever, 
and if she no longer makes such lavish demand upon them as 
formerly she did, the change is manifestly a result of deliberate 
choice and educated taste. The embarrassment of riches in the 
matter of plots has perhaps never been so amply illustrated as by 
Miss Braddon, when she had to turn Birds of Prey into two 
stories, and to throw away a whole series of complications in 
changing The Outcasts into Henry Dunbar. She has gained in 
skill since those novels were written, without losing in inventive- 
ness, and it is easy to discern in the present novel the point at 
which she has applied self-restraint, refraining from heightening 
incident into sensation, and relying upon the free and natural 
development of her story for its interest. 

An Open Verdict is one of those novels on which it is impossible 
to comment intelligibly without divulging the nature of the plot, 
& proceeding which both the author and the reader are apt to 
resent, and with reason; we are, however, less reluctant in the 
present instance to incur their displeasure than we usually 
are in such cases, because Miss Braddon’s plot is as transparent 
asit is clever; she takes her readers into her confidence all along, 
boldly placing her trust in the skill with which she handles the 
persons whom she brings in contact with circumstances in 
which there are indeed hidden things for them, but none for the 
observers. Thus she achieves success in the present instance by. 
& process the opposite of that which first won her place 
among popular novelists,—by telling, instead of keeping, the 
secret on which the story is to turn. To readers who care for 
more than the results of the story-teller’s art, who are in- 
terested in its methods, this mode has a great attraction; 
it is a study like that of the manufacture of Gobelins 
tapestry, where one sees the face of the design and the 
busy fabrication at the back of the canvas; and a little con- 
sideration will show them that the maintenance of interest in a 
ready-revealed secret is a more difficult feat than the keeping 
alive of curiosity concerning a mystery around which one’s readers 
play the children’s game of ‘‘I burn” for the space of three 
volumes, There is no great variety in the types of girlhood which 
Miss Braddon presents to us in this story ; the grand, tall, dark, 
unconventional Beatrix Harefield, and the pink-and-white, pretty, 
Dresden-china-like Bella Scratchell are old acquaintances, but not 
for that unwelcome. We know at once that the dark heiress is 
to be the injured angel and the pink-and-white protégée is to be 
the malignant traitress and intrigante of the story ; the one to be 
an example of the powerlessness of wealth to secure happiness, 
the other an example of the might of envy and covetousness 
to tempt and betray. Bella Scratchell is a village Becky 
Sharpe, with a possibility of redemption in her, because 
she has really the faculty of falling in love with a good 
man, the well-born and good-looking curate of the parish 
of Little Yafford. But this way of escape is closed by the 
obstacle of Cyril Culverhouse’s love for Beatrix, the dark 
heiress ; and Bella is made more wicked and dangerous by the 
unconscious injury done her by the unsuspecting friend to whom 
she owes the education that has raised her above the vulgar level 
of her own family, the means of setting-off the paltry beauty she 
prizes so highly, and a relief from her uncongenial and sordid 
home. Beatrix Harefield is the neglected daughter of a man of 
morose temper, who made her mother miserable by his jealousy 
during her lifetime, and broods over his fancied injuries after her 
death, leading a solitary life, meeting all attempts at neighbourli- 
ness with rude rebuff, treating his only daughter with cold aver- 
sion, and determined on but one line of action, which has her 
welfare for its object. Beatrix shall never marry a man of 
wealth inferior to her own, because she shall be saved, if he 
can gave her, from the misery of believing that she is loved for 





the reader is not mystified, he knows that the original of the minia. 
ture which Beatrix discovers in her mother’s room (on the only 
occasion when she is lucky enough to find the key in the door-lock) 
will turn up and dispel the widower’s doubts, all too late for his 
peace,—and so it happens. The complication of trifles by which 
Beatrix Harefield is brought into the terrible position which 
forms the central incident of the story is remarkably clever. We 
cannot call to mind a more skilfully linked chain of circumstan. 
tial evidence than that which begins with Beatrix’s outburst of 
anger and complaint against her father,—uttered to her clerical 
lover after Mr. Harefield has refused his consent to their 
marriage, and informed them that he will leave her penni- 
less if that marriage takes place without his consent ;— 
winds itself round the girl with every hour and incident, until the 
discovery by her of her father’s body, in her dead mother’s un- 
used room, and the proof that the cause of death is poison ; and is 
finally rivetted by the act of base treachery perpetrated, on the 
impulse of the moment, by Bella Scratchell, who conceals the 
letter in which Mr. Harefield has explained the motive of hig 
suicide. All these scenes are exceedingly interesting, and written 
with great skill. Then come the questions,—Could a man like 
Cyril Culverhouse entertain a suspicion of the guilt of such a 
woman as Beatrix—loving her the while—or renounce her as he 
renounces her because, though he might stifle the suspicion, he 
cannot make his wife one who is liable to be suspected, in con- 
sequence of the ‘‘ open verdict ” of the coroner's jury? And could 
a girl like Bella Scratchell calculate upon his renouncing his love 
as the result of her own suppression of the exculpatory evidence ? 
The ‘situation’ has a far-fetched look, but we think Miss Braddon’s 
readers will be of opinion that she removes that incongruity 
by her treatment of it; that Cyril Culverhouse is just the maa to 
act as Miss Braddon makes him act, and that Bella Scratchell, 
who knows her curate, as she knows all the people about her 
— thoroughly —is capable of the calculation upon which 
she proceeds, and which is successful, until the fates begin 
to move in the direction of her punishment. Miss Braddon 
is as remorseless in one instance as the fates themselves, and con- 
ducts the issues of her story to a conclusion of irony which they 
could hardly outdo. This is not in her dealings with Bella, who 
gets her deserts from a source altogether independent of the lovers 
whom she has injured after so treacherous a fashion, but in her 
treatment of the cousins, Sir Kenrick Culverhouse, and Cyril, 
respectively. The out-at-elbows baronet is worth a dozen of the 
priggish, scrupulous, estimable curate. We entirely agree with the 
Vicar’s wife, delightful Mrs. Dulcimer, that ‘‘ Kenrick would be 
a splendid match for Beatrix ;” he holds Mr. Harefield in justi- 
fiable contempt, he is not to be wheedled by Bella, and it 
never occurs to him as a possibility for an instant to suspect, or 
to believe that any sane person could suspect Beatrix of having 
poisoned her father. He is a fine, manly, soldierly fellow, 
—and of course, his cousin is preferred to him. He is always 
decisive, Cyril is always vacillating, and he loses his promised 
bride on the eve of their marriage, and is killed in India. Cyril 
succeeds to the bride, the fortune, and the title, and though he 
goes on doing clergyman’s work at Bridport, and is as exemplary 
as he is fortunate, we rather grudge it all to him, and we never 
thoroughly like him. 

In none of Miss Braddon’s former novels has she made her 
minor characters more effeetive than in this. The selfish and 
cold-hearted governess, Miss Scales; the pious, fussy mother of 
the infidel artisan whom Cyril Culverhouse converts to Christi- 
anity by an act of heroic Christian charity ; the members of the 
Scratchell household ; the first Mrs. Piper, who never could rise 
to the level of her husband's self-made prosperity, but worried 
herself about the butcher's bill and the wastefulness in the kitchen 
to the end of her life ; the Vicar, who could read Bishop Berkeley 
and answer his wife’s questions simultaneously without committing 
himself ; Mr. Piper, with his sound sense and horrid vulgarity, who 
“« grudges nothing ” that is to be expended in show, but fondly be- 
lieves that his wife has bought a famous thorough-bred hunter, and 
‘* put something in her pocket for a new gown,” out of a cheque 
for one hundred pounds,—all these are admirably drawn. The 
gem of the book, however, is Mrs. Dulcimer, the Vicar's wife. 
We do not remember any more amusing personage in all the well- 
filled portrait gallery which we owe to Miss Braddon. For well- 
meant, but invariably mischievous meddling, Mrs. Dulcimer may 
compare with Miss Austen's inimitable Mrs. Norris; for invete- 


herself, and discovering too late that she has been married for her | rate match-making, and a bappy faculty of hitting on the wrong 
money. There is some vagueness about the death of this mono- | persons for her schemes, she is on a par with Miss Austen’s Emma 
maniac’s wife, and there is a little mystery about a certain! Woodhouse. She is the kindest, most benevolent, most self- 


‘* Antonio,” of whom Beatrix has an indistinct remembrance ; but | complacent of blunderers, the most imperturbable of meddlers, 
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and her conviction that nobody can manage the poor as 
well as she can, and that the innermost recesses of human 
character are penetrable by her unfailing sagacity, leads to a great 
deal that is very amusing in the story. Mrs. Dulcimer is as clay 
in the hands of the potter in those of Bella Scratchell, whom she 
observes in church, sitting with Beatrix Harefield, and instantly 
begins to scheme about. What a capital thing it would be to get 
the poor pretty thing, who had such a hard life of it at home, 
married to some one! Here are the cogitations which set the 
whole story in motion :— 

«¢T wish I could think of some one to suit ber,’ said Mrs. Dulcimer, 

to herself. And then her glance roamed absently to the reading-desk, 
where Oyril’s crisp brown hair and strongly-marked brow showed 
above the open Prayer-book. ‘The very man!’ Mrs. Dulcimer ejacu- 
lated inwardly, in an ecstasy of good-nature. It is so delightful to feel 
oneself the providence of one’s neighbours. Poor Mrs. Dulcimer’s 
mind was distracted during the rest of the service. Vainly did the 
busy soul try to pin her mind to the Prayer-book. She could not get 
her thoughts away from the suitability of a match between Cyril 
and Bella. There was a remarkable fitness about it. Neither of 
them had any money of their own. That made it so nice. They couldn’t 
feel under any obligation to each other. Cyril would, of course, get on 
well in the Church. And then, what an admirable wife Bella would 
make for a poor man,—a girl who had been brought up to pinch, and 
contrive, and deny herself, and make sixpence do the work of a shilling ! 
It never occurred to Mrs. Dulcimer that this long apprenticeship to 
self-denial might have induced in Bella a craving for the good things 
of this life, and an ardent desire for the opportanity of self-indulgence. 
By the time Cyril went up into the pulpit to preach his sermon, Mrs. 
Dulcimer had married him to Bella, settled them in a modest, but 
comfortable living, with the prettiest and most rustic of vicarages, 
where tho housemaid'’s pantry would afford ample scope for Bella’s 
domestic talents, while the ignorance of an agricultural parish would 
give full play to Cyril’s energy and earnestness.” 
Mrs. Dulcimer does a great deal of diversified mischief through- 
out the story, unvisited by any compunction, and the reader 
feaves her perfectly satisfied with herself, and convinced that 
it is she who has made the match between Cyril and Beatrix 
(calmly ignoring the entire episode of Sir Kenrick) because 
she had always said that Beatrix must be Lady Culverhouse! Of 
less importance to the story, and more slightly, but very cleverly 
drawn, is Miss Coyle, a spiteful spinster, who urges upon the 
society of Little Yafford the full import of the ‘‘ open verdict” as 
an accusation of Beatrix Harefield, whom, while she is always 
taking credit to herself for the unblemished gentility of her own 
small means, Miss Coyle mortally detests, because she is rich. 
She is admirable ; her ruthless imputation of toadyism to every 
one who stands by poor Beatrix, the wonderful French in which 
she endeavours to put Miss Harefield’s dame de compagnie on her 
guard against that young lady, her little tea-parties, and the way 
in which she impresses her dignity and her claims upon the society 
of little Yafford, are really touches of high comedy. The closing 
paragraph of the book disposes of her :—‘‘ Miss Coyle has departed 
this life, in the odour of sanctity, and her memory lives in the 
minds of Yafford people as that of a highly genteel person, who 
paid ready-money for all her small requirements, was strict in her 
attendance at the services of her church, never carried a parcel, 
and was never seen out of doors without her gloves ?” 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.* 


THE expedition of H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ round the world for 
purposes of scientific research and discovery, and more specially 
for the exploration of the physical condition of the bottom of 
the deep sea, was organised by the Admiralty, as every one knows, 
on the strong recommendation and under the advice, as to details, 
of the Council of the Royal Society. It was an undertaking truly 
worthy of the Government of a great and enlightened nation, 
“foremost in the files of time,” and zealous to advance human 
knowledge for its own sake, irrespective of what are called 
‘* practical ends,” but knowing that those utilitarian results would 
inevitably follow sooner or later. Minor expeditions, chiefly in 
the vicinity of our own coasts, had previously been made at the 
public expense, of which some of the results have been published, 
Such as the explorations of the gunboats ‘Porcupine’ and 
‘ Lightning,’ which were sent out on the suggestion chiefly of the 
present author, Professor (now Sir Wyville) Thomson, and Dr. 
Carpenter. The ‘Challenger’ is a spar-rigged corvette, of 
2,306 tons, with auxiliary steam-power. She was placed under 
the command of Captain (now Sir G. S.) Nares, and Sir Wyville 
Thomson was the head of the scientific staff. She sailed from 
Sheerness in December, 1872, and returned to Spithead on May 
24, 1876. Several partial reports of the great expedition have 
Genera! Revel 
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already been published, such as Mr. Wild's Thalassa, Mr. Spry's 
Cruise of the ‘Challenger,’ and Lord George Campbell's spirited 
and agreeable Log Letters. 

The two volumes now before us are an instalment of Sir 
Wyville Thomson’s more comprehensive account, containing 
only “The Atlantic,” the exploration of the Pacific and of 
the great southern basin being still to appear; and much 
more technical and thoroughly digested reports will one 
day be presented to the Admiralty, the preparation of 
which will require prolonged and elaborate study. The 
objects of the voyage may be summarised as consisting of 
the ascertainment of the form, depth, and composition of the 
bed of the ocean; the currents, temperature, specific gravity, 
and chemical composition of the water at all depths, and their 
relation to the changes in the atmosphere ; the flora and fauna 
of the deep sea, and the geology and physical condition generally 
of such less-known islands, &c., as shall be visited. A minute 
account is given, with admirable illustrations, of the numerous 
and very ingenious instruments with which the ship was fur- 
nished, but these it is impossible for us to enter upon, and 
indeed without diagrams our description would be unintelligible. 

The ‘ Challenger’ sailed first to Teneriffe, then crossed to the 
West India Islands, then north to Bermudas, and on to Halifax, 
then returned eastward to the Azores and Madeira, and passed 
down the west coast of Africa to near the Equator. She then 
crossed to the coast of Brazil, and recrossed to the Cape of 
Good Hope, visiting the lonely little group of Tristan d'Acunha 
and St. Paul’s Rocks, thus crossing the Atlantic four times in 1873. 
She then entered the Pacific round the Cape, and returned to the 
Atlantic by the Straits of Magellan, in January, 1876, visited the 
Falkland Islands, and opposite Monte Video partially crossed the 
Atlantic again, touched at Ascension Island, and then returned 
home. The whole voyage was divided by “ stations " for sounding 
and dredging, the number of which may be inferred from the fact 
that there were about thirty of them in the course of the first 
crossing of the Atlantic. During the voyage upwards of 50,000 
minute meteorological observations were taken. The result of 
the various soundings and dredgings is, of course, enormous, and 
great labour must be expended before they can be all duly ex- 
amined and generalised. ‘Those who care to study some of the 
details in regard to temperature at various depths, will find 
many of the facts ascertained clearly laid down in the various 
plates showing lines of ‘‘ Isothermobaths ” and ‘‘ Isobathytherms,” 
terms which, though somewhat uncouth, are self-explanatory. 

The general configuration of the bottom of the Atlantic may 
be thus described:—An elevated table-land, averaging 1,900 
fathoms from the surface of the water, extends the whole length 
of the ocean from north to south, half-way between the European 
and African coasts on one side and the American on the other. 
On the north it joins a transverse plain stretching from Ireland 
to Newfoundland, on which the first Atlantic cable was laid. 
Towards the south-east it approaches the Cape of Good Hope, 
and on the west nearly touches the north-west coast of South 
America, a short way north of the Equator. ‘Thus three deeper 
basins are left, one, long and narrow, starting from the west 
coast of Europe along the whole west side of Africa. ‘There is 
another near the American coast, from about 35° to 12° N.L., 
which is the deepest; and a third to the south-west, ex- 
tending from near the Equator to about 30° S.L., and pro- 
bably open to the great Antarctic Ocean. ‘The whole Atlantic 
may be looked on as a huge gulf of the latter on one side of the 
globe, as the Pacific is on the other. The greatest depth is not 
more than 3,875 fathoms, and the greatest depth of the Pacific is 
about 4,575 fathoms. It will be remembered that a fathom is 
only 6 ft., so that the greatest depression of the Atlantic basin is 
only some 8,000 ft. more than the height of the highest mountain 
in Europe,—probably much less than the popular imagination 
has pictured it. 

There is a wonderful uniformity in the nature of the sea-bottom 
over the whole of this vast ocean, irrespective of latitude. With 
the exception of a short distance round the coasts, where there 
is adeposit of the matter brought down by the rivers and the 
débris of the rocky shores, the old bed of the Atlantic, from the 
depth of 400 to 2,000 fathoms, is covered by what isnow known 
as ‘‘ Globigerina ooze,” while at greater depth this is succeeded 
by a fine red clay, less calcareous in its nature than the ooze, and 
the whole is strewn with fragments of pumice and other volcanic 
products, which, however, are believed to be the result of sub-aerial 
volcanic action, and to have been carried out in the course of 
time. The ‘‘Globigerina 00z¢” is a very interesting substance. 





Its amazing extent alone, with the fact of its being almost entirely 
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of organic origin, is sufficient to make it important, and it throws 
a considerable amount of light on the formation of well-known 
geological deposits of more ancient date. It is, in fact, the chalk 
formation in the course of growth. It consists, on the surface, 
of a creamy layer composed of little more than the shells of 
minute creatures of the class Foraminiferz (Globiferina, Pulvinu- 
lina, Orbulina, &c.), with a small mixture of imperfectly under- 
stood things called Coccoliths and Rhabdoliths, and the tests and 
spines of Radialaria, the spicule of sponges, and a few shells of 
Pteropods; while living among the ooze, at least at moderate 
depth, are many of the Foraminifere themselves, sponges, corals, 
star-fishes, and higher invertebrates, and a few fishes. Beneath 
this is a stratum of shells more or less broken, cemented 
by a calcareous paste; and further down, a nearly uniform 
calcareous paste coloured grey by decomposing animal matter. It 
is now believed thaf all this is formed by the débris of myriads of 
those minute animals most of which live near the surface, while 
their dead bodies and shells fall to the bottom, and have been 
accumulating for countless ages. In examining the form and 
structure of these inhabitants of the deep, we must not look for the 
portentous and grotesque shapes which prevail among the tribes 
of fishes and the higher mollusca and crustacea, many of which, 
as the most slightly informed visitor to a museum or aquarium 
knows, present forms as strange and hideous as the images pro- 
duced in a nightmare,—‘“‘ gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras 
dire.” It requires a closer analogy to our own structure, and 
that of the higher animals which have distinct heads, eyes, and 
organs of prehension, to affect the imagination in this way. 
On the contrary, the structure of these little erganisms, whose 
remains constitute so large a portion of the ocean-bed, is 
at once extremely simple and very beautiful. As the name im- 
plies, the general form of an animal of the Globigerina class is 
that of a symmetrical, round ball (and in some, as Orbulina, a con- 
geries of balls), composed of a thin and fine shell, often adorned 
with wonderfully beautiful carvings, covered thickly with spicule 
or needles, sometimes five or six times longer than the diameter 
of the shell itself, delicate and fragile as spun glass. The interior 
of the central shell is filled with living substance, or sarcode. 
When you examine one of these animals microscopically in clear 





sea-water, and are careful not to disturb it, the sarcode is seen to 

exude gradually from the pores of the shell, forming a sort of | 
‘fluffy fringe, filling up the spaces between the roots of the spines 

and creeping a short.way up their length, while a more transparent 

living matter is drawn towards their points, up one side and down 

another, with expanding and contracting motion. On receiving a 

shock, the whole sarcode instantly retreats within the shell. This | 
is the description of the general type of a Globigerina animal. | 
There are innumerable varieties, and many species have only been 
seen as yet in the shape of dead shells, 

The red clay which seems to form the bed of all the deeper | 
tracts is held to be composed in great part of the insoluble 
residue of the calcareous deposit of the ‘‘ ooze,” mixed with the 
results of the decomposition of felspathic minerals, containing | 
much silicate of alumina and iron. The origin of the latter is | 
still obscure. Under metamorphic conditions the ‘‘ ooze” would 
form a chalk like that of our South Downs, and the clay would 
become probably a rock resembling some of the palzozoic schists 
of the Cambrian formation. 

The temperature of the ocean is invariably highest at the sur- | 
face. Down to 100 fathoms it cocis rapidly, more slowly to 500 
or 600 fathoms, and with extreme slowness to the bottom, where 
it is almost uniform, At Fernando Neronha, almost under the 
Equator, it actually reaches almost to the freezing-point at the 
greatest depth, while at the surface its mean is 21° C., and 
the mean heat of the crust of the earth is not less than 8° C. 
The explanation of this low bottom temperature is the constant 
current of cold water which wells up the Atlantic at deep levels 
from the Antarctic Sea, interrupted only by certain accidental 
barriers, while the heat of the surface is regulated by other less 
universal agencies. It is supposed that this constant influx from 
the south is neutralised by the greater evaporation in the more 
northerly regions, while its supply is kept up by the great deposit 
of rain and snow in the extreme south. The Arctic Sea, being 
nearly land-locked and of smaller extent, appears to have little 
influence. This subject is, however, yet in an immature state, 
and even if it were more thoroughly generalised our space forbids 
us to enter upon it, and upon the extensive and important 
question of surface currents. 

We have already alluded to the fauna of the ocean in describing 
the ‘‘ Globigerina ooze.”’ Sir Wyville Thomson is of opinion that 
although no depth is absolutely destitute of animal life, the 





zoology of the sea exists chiefly near the surface and near the 
bottom, there being a large intermediate space comparatively 
sterile. As arule, the larger forms exist at the surface and near 
the Equator. To this there are some exceptions, a large species 
of Holothuria, for instance (the common sea-mouse belongs 
to this family), being found at great depth. Many 

corals, wonderful sponges, sea-urchins, and several new crusta, 
ceans are described in these volumes, two of the latter bei 
absolutely destitute of eyes, though in all their relatives the organs 
of sight are highly developed. Even fishes of well-marked types 
are found at considerable depths. Some of them, from the 
removal of the vast pressure to which they had been accusto 
came up in the dredge with their eyes blown out of their heads, 
and their swimming-bladders forced out of their mouths and dig, 
tended to bursting. ‘Tables are given showing the comparative 
abundance of different groups of animals at various depths, from 
which it will be seen that, spite of darkness and superincumbent 
weight of water, specimens of most of the invertebrate classes 
live and are duly developed-at depths between 2,000 and 3,000 
fathoms. 

The flora of these regions is absolutely nothing at great 
depths, and on the surface far from land is, of course, very scanty, 
—limited to little more than confervoids and unicellular alge, 
some of these, however, occurring to vast quantities, colouring the 
ocean for miles; the only highly developed algz being the well- 
known Gulf-weed (Sargassum bacciferum), which spreads ite 
floating islets over great areas. 

The general reader who is not concerned with scientific details 
will find abundant interest in the description of various place, 
visited in the course of the expedition, eepecially that of Bermudag, 
with its coral reefs and ‘‘ Aeolian ” or wind-formed rocks, of the 
Falkland Islands, and of Tristan d’Acunha, the most remote from 
the rest of the world of all human residences. One of the group 
associated with the latter is inhabited during the breeding season 
by myriads of a large species of penguin, which lay their eggs and 
incubate in large communities among the tall tussock-grass, and 
being ignorant of man and his power and destitute of fear, inflict 
severe wounds with their beaks on the legs of intruders. They 
are supposed to have killed a poor setter belonging to the officers 
of the ship, who got entangled in their colony. Most of these 
regions have been often described before, but it is not often that 
we can secure that accuracy of observation and statement which 
the scientific character of our present travellers guarantees. 

Nothing can surpass the beauty of the typography and general 
“get up” of these volumes, and the delicacy of the exquisite 
wood engravings from drawings by Mr. Wild, the extreme and 
conscientious accuracy of which cannot be doubted, exceeds any- 
thing of the kind which we have seen. The style is clear and un- 
pretending, and sometimes rises into picturesque description. 
‘The other more elaborate reports now in preparation will form 


la noble monument of the liberality of the Admiralty, and of 


the praiseworthy patience and industry of the scientific staff. 
The difficulties encountered by the latter from the great depths 
they had to explore, the frequent and unavoidable loss of valuable 
instruments, and from the necessary unsteadiness of the ship, can 
only be approximately realised from the details of their story. 





DR. RADCLIFFE ON THE UNITY OF NATURE* 
Tue main object of this book we take to be to point out the 
existence, in all provinces of Nature, of diversity in unity and 
unity in diversity; but while we are made fully aware by Dr. 
Radcliffe of the fact that there is unity and the fact that there is 
diversity in nature, we cannot say that he quite satisfies us in the 
matter, no doubt extremely ticklish, of drawing the line between 
the two and explaining the relation of the one to the other. Nay, 
we should have difficulty in stating any one principle, truth, or 
main idea which lends unity to Dr. Radcliffe’s own book, 
marshalling its diversities of statement and argument into 
singleness of purpose and precision of result. There 
is no lack of talent. Dr. Radcliffe is clearly an able man, of 
scientific attainments at once extensive and exact, capable of 
following lines of thought into complex ramification, and of de- 
tailing facts with clearness and vivacity. But the subject, which 
indeed, as we hinted, is transcendentally difficult, seems to have 
partly escaped his grasp, and when we reach his final chapter, having 
listened to his solution of the comprehensive problem of nature’s 
unity in diversity and diversity in unity, we still have many ques- 
tions to ask. In his introduction he recites, not without eloquence, 








* Proteus; or, Unity in Nature. By Charles Bland Radcliffe, M.D. Secomd 
Edition, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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thestory of Proteus; how the creature emerged from the sea, was en- 
trapped, outwitted, mastered, and compelled to reveal the secrets of 
which his captors were in quest. In his changing shapes and persist- 
ent unity Proteus stands well enough for Nature maintaining unity 
through many phases of diversity, and Dr. Radcliffe had every right 
to appropriate the name of the slippery monster in giving a title 
to his book ; but wecannot say that, in /is presentation of Proteus, 
Dr. Radcliffe appeases our philosophical curiosity by any means so 
effectually as the seal-herd appeased that of Menelaus. 

In the earlier portion of his book Dr. Radcliffe adopts language 
which sounds like that of a thorough-going evolutionist, bringing 
to light and dwelling on the kind of fact adduced by those 
who most accurately apprehend the logic of evolution. In the 
second half of the volume, and most decidedly of all towards its 
close, he finds his way through a modification of Platonism to a 
rejection of the inferences drawn by evolutionists, emphatic enough 
to satisfy his ‘friend, Dr. Elam,” and to encourage persons of 
timorous devoutness in the persuasion that Darwin, Huxley, and 
above all, Herr Haeckel, are merely (to apply somewhat boldly a 
similitude from the Zneid) insolent winds (of doctrine), which 
the said Dr. Elam, playing the part of Aolus, is competent to 
order back into the cave out of which they have broken. We shall 
point out some of those statements and expressions which seem 
+o class Dr. Radcliffe with evolutionists. 

In one of his chapters he traces the unity of type discernible 
amid diversities of limb in vertebrate animals. Wide as is the 
gap between the foot or hand of man and the hoofs of a horse, it 
is one, he tells us, ‘‘ which is easily bridged over.” Professor 
Huxley himself would hardly, we think, say that it is ‘easily 
bridged over ;” he would say rather that only the most patient, 
careful, and prolonged ubservation of nature has enabled natural- 
ists to say how it is bridged over,—but he would probably add, 
al’we take liberty to do, that if a writer believes it to be easily 
bridged over, the scientific reader will not expect him to believe 

at the same time that the way in which it has been bridged over 
is by the separate creation of a few dozens, or scores, or hun- 
dreds of intermediate species. between man and the horse. But 
this is, so far as we know, the only alternative in the sup- 
posed case to evolution. Again, Dr. Radcliffe speaks of the 
Miocene horse, hipparion, as “extinct,” a term which implies 
that the living horse is a new species. He describes hipparion as 
having ‘the second and third fingers, which in the modern horse 
are represented merely by the ‘splint-bones’ attached to the 
side of the ‘canon-bone,’ ” dangling as “‘ spurious hoofs” behind 
the principal hoof. It certainly did not occur to us when we 
read this that the writer had any doubt that the modern horse had 
got rid of the spurious hoofs by development, or that he imagined 
a miracle of creation to have taken place, at the time when 
hipparion became extinct, by which our horse, unencumbered by 
dangling and superfluous hoofs, was called into existence. Nor 
was our impression that he considered the modern horse to have 
lineally descended from the Miocene species weakened, but 
strengthened, by his mentioning that, both in the days of Julius 
Cesar and more recently, specimens of horses have appeared with 
superfluous hoofs dangling in the fashion of hipparion. Some- 
times Dr. Radcliffe strikes us as talking not only as an evolutionist, 
but as a resolute and adventurous evolutionist. Such is his tone 
in his ingenious speculations on the possible origin of life through 
magnetic and electric moticns in particular kinds of matter, and 
such is the spirit of the following remark :—“ Crystallisation, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, may be a manifestation of 
growth,—a first movement lifewards.” He betrays no reluctance 
to use the forms of expression which advocates of development 
affect, and we really cannot see how the writer of the following 
passage on the ‘ progressive evolution” of the animal frame 


extension of the same process which is seen at work in the cutting-out 
of the tentacles.” 

The reader will, we think, acquit us of intentional injustice to 
Dr. Radcliffe, in concluding from this evidence, and a great deal 
more of like import, that he was in the ordinary sense an evolu- 
tionist. This, however, can scarcely be the case, though it is 
possible that while vehemently disclaiming the hypothesis of 
evolution as put forward with more than German schwéirmerei by 
Herr Haeckel, be does not wholly repudiate evolution as taught 
by the more sober-minded Huxley and Darwin. He gets into 
Platonism, and we cannot be quite sure as to his whereabouts 
while he moves amid its luminous mist. According, he tells us, 
to the true Platonic doctrine, ‘‘each <Jjwrov has a firm founda- 
tion, through its own .3é«, in the Divine Being.” Each creature, 
he holds, *‘ was created as a necessary part of a great whole, per- 
fect in itself, and perfect in its relations to other creatures, and 
to the universe to which it belongs.” He maintains that ‘“ there 
is everywhere in nature one and the same archetypal plan.” He 
seems to intend an express renunciation of the Darwinian theory 
when he refers to sundry facts, or alleged facts, which, in his 
opinion, ‘‘make it more than difficult to believe that the more 
simple had precedence of the less simple in the order of develop- 
ment.” One cannot help, when pulled up by a statement like 
this, asking whether Dr. Radcliffe means to inform us that the 
‘* progressive evolution,” of which he minutely detailed each 
“step,” in the formation of the animal frame “‘ out of the cell,” 
was really not progressive at all, and that it is ‘‘ more than diffi- 











cult to believe ” that the simplicity of the cell preceded the com- 
plexity of the organism ? 

It is easy enough to reconcile Plato's doctrine of ideas 
with the modern theory of evolution. Plato held that the 
ideal form of every organism existed in absolute perfection in 
the Divine Mind, but that this ideal form, constantly striven after, 
was never fully realised in an actual animal or flower. Mr. 
Darwin, confining himself, as a man of science, to what the eye 
can see and the hand handle, says nothing about absolute perfec- 
tion or divine ideals, but affirms that change, instead of per- 
manence, is the law of material things, and that perfection is 
limited, wherever the senses can ascertain the state of the case, by 
the struggle for existence. Practically, therefore, there would 
be agreement between Plato and Darwin as to the imperfection 
and mutability of all finite things. But we cannot confidently 
say what either Plato or Darwin would think of Dr. Radcliffe’s 
‘archetypal plan,” which in nature is everywhere “one 
and the same,” and that for the simple reason that we 
cannot confidently say what Dr. Radcliffe means by it him- 
self. Our impression is that Dr. Radcliffe is haunted with 
the notion that it would be irreverent to impute imperfection to 
anything in nature,—thus we account for his express declaration 
that ‘“‘each creature” is “ perfect in itself ;” but when we ask 
whether this implies that each creature perfectly realises the 
‘archetypal plan,” or even whether it implies a degree 
of excellence which would be generally held by the human 
observer to constitute perfection, we can find, in Dr. Radcliffe’s 
pages, no definite answer. Take the Miocene horse, mentioned 
by himself, and compare it with the modern horse. One of these 
had ‘spurious hoofs” dangling useless in the air; the other, 
save in exceptional instances, has got rid of the appendages. 
Which, in this case, is the specimen ‘‘ perfect in itself’? or are 
both perfect? or is neither perfect? ‘To change the illustra- 
tion, consider the case of the blind fish of the Kentucky Cave. 
It has an organ of vision like those of other fish, but it has no 
power of sight. Which animal is “ perfect in itself,” the fish 





| 


that has eyes that can see, or the fish that has eyes that cannot 
see? Might it not be forcibly urged also that if ‘each creature” 
were perfect, then each creature in a species would be exactly 


could, atthe time of writing it, have been anything but an evolu- | like every other creature, whereas it is well known that no two 


tionist :— 


| 
| 


things in the world of the senses are identical? The rational 


“On following out the progressive evolution of the animal frame, the | evolutionist need have nO more objection to an “archetypal 
next step appears to consist in a partial or complete division of the zone | plan” of organic existence than to the ideal types of Plato, but 


into segments. 


now the division of the zone into segments would seem to be formed 


Just as the zone itself is formed out of the cell by the | 


i i i se of th ’ regions, s . , 
increase of the equatorial region at the expense of the polar regions, so surrounding circumstances, and are acted upon by surround. 


must insist upon the practical fact that all organisms act upon 


by the development of certain parts of tho zone at the expense of the |ing circumstances, and that their characteristics, whether we 


intermediate parts. The effect of the segmentation is manifested in | 
the formation of ganglia in the nervous layer, of muscular masses in | 
the muscular layer, of cardiac centres in the vascular layer, of bony | 


call them perfect or imperfect, are conditioned by this two- 
fold influence. 


Dr. Radcliffe seems to us to have been led astray 


masses in the osseous layer, and so on. The ambulacral lines of the | by mistaking the presumptuous dogmatism of Haeckel for the 


starfish or sea-urchin are traces of the division of the zone into seg- 
ments. Tho tentacles of the polype and of the cephalopod are forme 
in part of the division of the edge of the zone into segments, and in | 


| sober truth of evolution. 
able, and add that many of his illustrations of nature's unity in 


We repeat, however, that his book is 


part by the subsequent growth of the portion of the edge belonging to | diversity and diversity in unity are interesting and impressive. 


them ; and the multiplication of certain polypes by ‘fission’ is only an | 
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Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, from 1794 to 1805. By L. 
Dora Schmitz, Vol. L, 1794 to 1797. (Bell and Sons.)—This is a 
volume of much interest, though it needs a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the literary history of Germany at the time to appreciate its 
contents. The first letter is a quite formal request from Schiller to 
Goethe that he would join the contributors to a periodical publication 
to be called “ The Horen.” Though this was not the first communica- 
tion that had passed between the two great authors, it was the first be- 
ginning of their friendship. Before this there had been, on Schiller’s 
part at least, a decided feeling of antipathy. The letters soon warm 
into friendship, a friendship which became so close and intimate that 
when it was terminated by Schiller’s premature death, the stoical calm 
to which Goethe had trained himself broke down in an abandonment of 
grief. The subject of the periodical, of the contributions which the two 
friends made to it or received from others, and the criticisms, friendly 
and unfriendly, which it excited, fills a great part of the letters. But 
there are also notices of other and more important literary work on the 
part of the two correspondents, and occasionally some general literary 
criticism of much interest and value. Such is the fourth letter in the 
series, with its subtle analysis by Schiller of Goethe’s intellectual 
growth. Such, again, are those numbered 382 and 394. In the former 
Schiller makes some acute observations on the difference between 
poetry and prose, part of which we may quote, for the benefit of the 
admirers of Walt Whitman :—* In poetry, substance and form are, even 
in an outward respect, directly connected. Since I have been changing 
into a poetic-rhythmical form, I feel that I must be judged quite 
differently to what I have been previously. A number of motives which 
appeared appropriate in the prosaic form I can no longer make use of; 
they were good only for ordinary common-sense, the organ of which 
appears to be prose.” In 399 Goothe remarks that ‘‘in poetry every- 
thing is hurrying towards the drama, to the representation of that 
which is perfectly present,” and afterwards applies the remark to art. 


An Innocent Sinner: a Psychological Romance. By Mabel Collins. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The hero of this story is an unfortunate 
doctor, with whom a mysterious young woman falls in love at first sight, 
and falls, too, so deeply that she almost immediately expires. The doctor 
is also much affected, though he has never spoken to her, and has not 
even caught moro than one glance of her, till he is called in to attend 
her and finds her dead. He feels his “ prospect and horizon gone,” not 
knowing what isin store for him, The young woman’s spirit possesses 
itself of the body of another young woman, and as this latter happens to 
be married, and the doctor is quite powerless before the strange fascina- 
tion thus exercised upon him, it seems likely that serious complica- 
tions may ensue, At this moment we are reassured by the author’s 
statement, in her preface, that she has “left behind the grosser life 
of the French school.” It is still alarming to find the doctor 
prescribing to himself the curious remedy of eloping with a 
young woman who is acting as the “ possessed” lady’s nurse. This 
devoted attendant, though she does not care for him in the least, and 
indeed still loves a cousin of his who has jilted her, consents. The 
spirit,” however, being strongly averse to the proceedings of the French 
school, locks her up in a cupboard. The possessed throws herself out of 
window. The spirit departs, after an impressive farewell to the doctor, 
in which she says to him, “ Work earnestly, and hasten to our union in 
aclearer life.” This impresses him as it should. Wecan only hope that he 
was not acting inconsistently with the aspiration, when he afterwards 
married the nurse. Tho copious quotations from Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
poems suggest a near relationship between the author and that writer. 
We must say that this ‘‘ psychological romance ” is but an ill-exchange 
for the perhaps “ too solid flesh” which he was accustomed to present. 
What he described was, anyhow, life, and not a ‘ comedy of dreams.” 


Life of Edward William Lane. By Stanley Lane Poole. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—This memoir is a reprint of that which was prefixed to 
the Sixth Part of Mr. Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, published under Mr. 
Poole’s care in the year following his uncle’s death. It is necessarily | 
brief, not only because the life which it records was uneventful, | 
but because the materials are so scanty. Of a scholar who lived in | 
profound seclusion, wrote no letters and kept no diary (except for a | 
brief space of time in Egypt), there can be but a very scanty biography. | 
We have to thank Mr. Poole for telling us, and telling us so well, all 
that could be told. Mr. Lane began life by deliberately refusing what 
seemed to promise asuccessful career. He had had the idea of entering | 
Cambridge, but visiting the place and finding it uncongenial, he turned | 
his thoughts in another direction. What he might have done may be | 
judged from tho fact that having obtained the Honour questions set | 


for the year, he found himself able to answer all of them except | e 
} essay 


one problem, and the solution of that presented it-elf to him in | 
his dreams. It was doubtless well for the world that he so acted. | 
He would have been one among many great mathematicians, but 
among Orientalists he stands first. In 1825 he visited Egypt, where | 
he assumed with perfect success the dress and manners of the natives, 
and so saw much that is hidden from the ordinary traveller. This visit | 
ncluded a journey to the Second Cataract,—(how the travellers of to-day i 





will regret a time when a boat with eight men, finding their own pro- 
visions, could be hired for twenty-five dollars per month!) The result 
of this visit (which lasted three years) was a ‘Description of Egypt,” 
a part of which still, strange to say, remains unpublished. Part, how- 
ever, “ An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egypt- 
ians,” was brought out under the auspices of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and had a considerable success, but Mr. Lane did 
not publish it till after he had again visited Egypt. The notes made at 
this time, so far as they have not been published before, are included in 
this memoir, and are exceedingly interesting. In 1840 appeared the 
translation of “ The Thousand and One Nights.” The last twenty-seven 
years of Mr. Lane’s life were devoted to unremitting toil on his Arabic 
Lexicon. The picture of these years, drawn as it is by his biographer 
in a few simple touches, is profoundly affecting. Never was there a 
man who more thoroughly realised the scholar’s ideal ‘‘ to scorn delights, 
and live labourious days” than “ Lane, of blessed memory.” 

North-Italian Folk: Sketches of Town and Country Life. By Mrs. 
Comyns Carr. (Chatto and Windus.)—These are sketches of the people 
to whom, says the author in her preface, “ rather than to others in the 
land, belong the freedom and the freshness, the grace and good-hearted- 
ness, the frank honesty that find a place even beside worldly-wise 
pradence, the simple and courteous dignity which the educated classes 
have not always been able to maintain;” and very interesting and 
pleasing sketches they are, though the style wants simplicity, and errs 
occasionally in the effort to accomplish fine-writing. We hear, for in- 
stance, of “a picture climbing the horizon of the memory,” about as 
curious an instance of confusion, if we come to examine it, as could 
easily be found. This criticism made, we have nothing but praise to 
give to this volume. The first part bears the title of “ On the Riviera,” 
and of the fourteen sketches which compose it, eight are of Genoa and 
Genoese folk, the other six of country life. Of the first, ‘Il Negociante” 
(“ The Shopman ”) is a particularly spirited piece. The bargaining of the 
Contessa Capramonte with Signor Giordano, the silk-mercer, is told with 
a force which is quite dramatic. The old noble and his housekeeper, 
in “‘ La Donna di Casa ” (“ The Country Housekeeper ”) give us a good 
specimen of the second division. Part the second treats of the Apennines. 
Here some sketches of the life of the priests, kindly folk, who are not 
worse and perhaps not much better than their lay neighbours, are 
specially noticeable. The description of ‘Il Signor Capellano ” (about 
equivalent to our “ curate”) when he is writing a love-letter, for so the 
poorly-paid priest ekes out his slender salary, for the fair Bianca, is very 
good. Altogether, Mrs. Comyns Carr describes whatitis evident she knows 
very well in a kindly spirit and with a skilful pen. The illustrations, 
though not of uniform merit, are agreeable and characteristic. Of the 
landscapes, the “‘ View of Santa Margherita” is to be noted, and the 
‘“‘ Parish Priest” among the figures. 

Lady Grizel. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 3 vols. (Bentley.)— 
This novel leaves the impression that it ought to have been more suc- 
cessful than it is. It is not easy to see why Mr. Wingfield has failed, 
failed at least to make a story that carries the reader along with it, or 
to tell him, if it could be supposed that authors pay any heed to the 
admonitions of critics, how he may amend his fault in the future. He 
has studied his subject diligently, arrayed his characters in the proper 
costumes of the period, made them speak in suitable language, and 
contrived his plot sufficiently well. The charactors, too, are of an in- 
teresting kind. The heroine represents the notorious Duchess of Kings- 
ton, and the stage is crowded, perhaps overcrowded, with such distin- 
guished personages as the elder Pitt, Wilkes, the Second and Third 
Georges, the Princess Dowager of Wales and Lord Bute, Queen Char- 
lotte, Lady Sarah Lennox, and so on. The writer’s sympathies, too, are 
popular, and he denounces in vigorous language the aristocratic vices of 
the period, and the misgovernment of which the popular commotions 
of George III.’s early days were the result. Perhaps the word “ over- 
crowded ” gives a hint of why a book evidently written with such care 
and, we may add, so much cleverness, is not better. It wants simplicity 
The writer does not leave himself leisure or space for producing a 
striking effect. He seems bent on bringing before us every person 





| written. 


with whom the history or even the memoirs of the time have made us 
familiar. It is not thus that the great historical novels have been 
One thing, indeed, Mr. Wingfield has done, and it is, he tells 
us, the chief object of his writing,—he has given his readers an idea of 
the personality of the elder Pitt, who, indeed, deserves better than to 
be known as the father of his more famous, but inferior son. Wilkes, 
by the way, appears older in the story than he really was. 

We are glad to repeat, with a new volume of Zhe Expositor, edited 
by the Rev. Samuel Cox (Hodder and Stoughton), the welcome which 
we have more than once given to this excellent periodical. Among 
many articles of interest we may notice the discussion by Mr. Roberts 
f the thesis “ That Christ Spoke Greek,” and the learned and ingenious 
by Canon Farrar dealing with Rabbinical literature, especially 
that which has for its subject “Christianity in the Talmud.” 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—An English Garner. Ingatherings 
from our History and Literature. By Edward Arbor. (E. Arbor, South- 
gate, London.)—Mr. Arbor has collected here a curious and interesting 
repertory of prose and verse. The earliest in date, as far as we have 
observed, is an account, written by some unknown person who had 
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re 
served in the expedition of the Earl of Hertford into Scotland in 1544 
(misprinted “ 1514,” in the table of contents) Among other curious 
items, are a dialogue between s citizen and a countryman about “ the 
Great Frost of January, 1608,” and about the “ Lottery ;” “ The Captivity 
of John Fox, of Woodbridge, Gunner of the ‘ Three Half-Moons,’ by the 
Turks ;” and “ Nineteen Years Captivity in the Kingdom of Conde Uda, 
jn the Highlands of Ceylon, by Captain Robert Knox,” a remarkably 
jnteresting narrative; and perbaps best of all “ Three to One,” being 
the adventures of an English gentleman who strayed from Lord 
Essex’s expedition in 1625, was taken prisoner, and fought for his life with 
a quarter-staff against three Spaniards armed with rapiers and poniards, 
before a concourse of spectators. The Englishman, R. Peake (he tells 
the story himself), bore himself bravely, and seems to have been very 
well treated. We heartily recommend this vulume (to be followed in 
dne course by a second) to our readers.—— Wriothesley’s Chronicle, 1485- 
1559. Edited by William Douglas Hamilton. 2 vols. (The Camden 
Society. ——The Book of Scottish Poems, Ancient and Modern, odited, 
with Memoirs of their Authors, by J. Ross (the Edinburgh Publishing 
Company), is a cotl tion of Scottish pooms from the earliest to the 
most recent date. The semi-mythical Thomas of Ercildoune occupies 
the first place, and John Barbour the second. The “ King’s Quair” of 
James I. is given in its integrity. The earlier poets occupy, as it 
is right that they should, considering the general inaccessibility of 
their works, a large portion of the volume; but the moderns are 
not inadequately represented——Of New Editions, we have Lord 
Macaulay's Life and Letters, by George Otto Trevelyan, M.P., 
2 vols, (Longmans), a reprint, in smaller volumes and at a dimin- 
ished price; A Manual of English Literature, by Thomas Arnold, M.A., 
“a fourth edition, revised” (Longmans),—considerable additions have 
been made, especially to the chapters which deal with early English 
literature; Life ‘in Christ, a Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the 
Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine Immortality, and the Conditions of 
Human Immortality, by Edward White, “a third edition, revised and 
enlarged” (Eliot Stock): Mr. White adds a new preface, in which he 
gives some remarkable quotations, the most striking of which is the 
testimony of an ex-Roman Catholic as to the inefficacy as a deterrent 
of the doctrine of endless punishment; Zhe Trial of Theism, Accused 
of Obstructing Secular Life, by George Jacob Holyoake (Triibner) ; The 
Life of Mahomet, by the Rev. Samuel Green (Tegg); Gold, Legal Regu- 
lations for the Standard of Gold and Silver Wares in Different Countries 
of the World, translated from the German of Arthur von Studnitz by 
Mrs. Brewer, with notes and additions by Edwin W. Streeter (Chapman 
and Hall); The Beauties of Shakespeare, by tho late Rev. William Dodd, 
LL.D. (Bickers); Not T'radition, but Scripture, by the late P. N, 
Shuttleworth, D.D., afterwards Bishop of Chichester (Rivington) ; 
“The Works of George Eliot, Cabinet Edition,” Romo/a, Vols. I. and II. 
(Blackwood); Poems and Lyrics, by Robert Nicoll (Paisley: Alex. 
Gardner). 
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Thom's Irish Almanack aad Directory, 8vo Simpkin & Co) 2 
Trollope (A.), South Africa, 2 yols cr 8V0 ........ eecesecceccscved (Chapman & Hall) 30/0 
Verne (J.), Child of the Cavern, 20d edition, CF 8V0 ....cccecceseeseeeeree (8. Low) 7/6 
Williams (J.), The Seisin of the Freehold, 8vo (Sweet) 8/0 
Women's True Power and Rightful Work, by Ishs, or 8¥0......... (Remi nm) 2/6 
Words of Hope and Oomfort, 4th edition, or 8¥0.....6..0.0.0« (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 


Yeames (J.), Ingle-Nook (Longley) 1/6 
Yonge (C. D.), Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











Page £10 10 0) Narrow Column........+.. srseseeeee £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column ........ - 115 0 
Quarter-Page ........ sscerseseseeesee 212 6 | Quarter-Column........... covoceeeee O17 6 


Six lines and under, 58, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words . 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
1 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... one B 6 eee O ld BisceeeO 7 


Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


ampton) ... ose ove ose ose co 8 BD 6 cece OU 38..... 078 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... O17 4 scores 08s 
— —o ~<— = + ——————— 











Death. 

i February 21, at Newington, Eliza, the wife of Mr. Joha Campbell, 
A GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 

vidual, both as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND'S OD)NTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gama, and 
ving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 94 per box. 


e genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all a in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























— > -— 
Ainslie (T. L.), Samner’s Method of Projection, ro y SVO ....+ so+-sss000-- (Ainslie) 1/6 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Constable de Bourbon, 12M0 ....++...+00++ — & Hall) 20 
Belgravia Magazine, Vol. 34, 8vo (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Braddon (Miss), An Open Verdict, 3 vols Crown BVO ......cssseseseees (J. Maxwell) 31/6 
Brassey (Mrs.), A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam,’ 8vo (Long ) 21/0 
Bright (W.), Chapters of Early Church History, 870 .......+-++++eee0 (Macmillan) 12/0 
Brown (R.), The Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. 2, 8vo ++.(Long ) 12/0 
Bulwer (L.), Caxtons, 8vo (Routledge) 7/6 
Ciceronis pro L. Cornelio Balbo Oratio, ed. by J. S. Reid (Camb. Warehouse) 1/6 
Olark (W. R.), Character and Work, Cr 8V0.......-sscerseseseseres (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 


-»-(W. Blackwood) 24/0 


Colquhoun (J.), Moor and the Loch, 2 vols cr 8vo_ ... 
(Trubner) 25/0 


Dana (E. 8.), Text-Book of Mineralogy, roy 8vo 









RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
ae in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
at} ° 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





























Digby (K. E.), Law of Real Property, cr 8vo eseee(Macmillan) 7/6 . 9 - 
Ella tProf.), Musical Sket ches y and Abroad, cr 8V0 «sss. (Reeves) 8/6 B RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Foakes (J. W.), Gout and Rheumatic G out, 7th edition, cr 8vo (Simpkin &Co.) 2/0 Sold in Is Tins. 
Foreign-Office List, January, 1878, 8vo (Harrison) 6/0 These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
Fowle (E.), Latin Primer Rules made Easy, cr 8vo ... (C. Kegan Paul) 3/0 World. ‘ 
Goodenough (Com.), Memoirs of, 3rd edition. cr 8vo ... .(C. Kegan Paul) 5/0 CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
NA ALVERN COLLEGE. OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASs | OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 
—- SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
“at, NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, | liberal eee. — with os ——s -_ apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
6TH. comfortable home. erence permitted to jes 0 —— 
: % = ~ | Prank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For ) ; wee HEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
OLLEGE H OM rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. READING. 
th Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SEURETARY, The College, Cheltenbam. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The HALF-TERM begins on Thurs- 

day, February 28, For prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 

work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 

very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 

pA Maivern Hills.—“M.A.,” Rose Bank, West 
alvern. 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, and NATURAL-SCLENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more Open to Competi- 
tion, at Midsummer, 1878. Value, from £25 to £5048 
year, which may be increased from a Special Fund to 
£90 & year, in cases of Scholars who require it. Further 
particulars from the Head Master oz Secretary, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 























ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bour 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 


8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square.—The 
HALF-TERM will begin on Thursday, February 21, 
1878.—A Special Course of Five Lectures on “ The 
Development of the English Nation,” by 8. R. 
GARDINER, B.A. Oxon, will be given at the College on 
Wednesdays, at 4 o'clock, beginning February 27. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them UVresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at a great saving ar or small families. 
AY’'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 














spectus, apply tothe Principala 


RIVATE TUITLON.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tri and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 18638, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Oalvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outd odation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars wil) be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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ARY CARPENTER MEMORIAL. 


—_ 


At a Public Meeting held in the Guildhall, Bristol, 


the Mayor of Bristol in the Chair, the following res 
lutions were adopted :— 


1, “That it is desirable to perpetuate the memory 
the promotion and 
extension of some branch of philanthropic work in 


of the late Mary Carpenter, by 


which she took especial interest.” 
2. “That, with the object of carrying the foregoin 


resolution into effect, an association be formed for } 
the establishment and support of homes for working | ances effected in all parts of 
boys, and if thought desirable, homes for working ; 


girls, to be called ‘THE MARY CARPENTER HOMES. 


The following Contributions have been promised :— | 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Alice, 















ANK of 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847——DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera) Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
gi Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Beeretaries { }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIves ONLY. EsTAB- 





‘o- | 








| 








Grand Duchess of Hesse .....0.00000++ sreseze £50 0 LISHED 1807 
py 9 ee my ee fee 0 0 | Net Premiums and Intorest .....+...+s-+++- £396,818 
The Right Hon. W. E. Forste 5 oo] A ad ey Seren pe ae 
The Earl of Shaftesbury... 5 0 0 so a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
The Marquis of Salisbury 10 0 0 Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Lord H rt ost 5 0 0| — or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
aa CO - 4 ree. 
The Berl and Goagieay of Basa 99 8 0) "SsonGe HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
me a —— a EP... * - ; . REDUCED RATES a yl aaa 
muel Morley, Esq. M.P. ..+.00+ oe IES. 
‘W. Killigrew Wait, Esq., M.P. ........0-000 ww. 50 0 0 "4 5 5 } y 
~ Society of Merchant Venturers, [ NIV easel sae ASSURANCE 
ristol . cocsee «695060 = CO ¥ 
Miss Florence Nightingale .....0s00+0+ 1010 0 Total F = = — London, aw. nee 
Lady Anna Gore-Langton ... 1000 ota Fune s] nvested ....... steeeeee ,900,000 
Gther Meme 1,993 3 0 Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
a es Bouus Additions for every £100 assured have for 





Total amount promised .,.... £2,248 13 
(Signed) EDWARD GIRDLESTONE, 
(Canon of Bristol,) Chairman of Committee. 


the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


mene Hall-Ghtigg. 78 eons | PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
LEWIS FRY, Goldney House, Clifton, OGRUECER, By taking a Policy of the 


___ Bankers—Messrs. STUCKEY and CO., Bristol. 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will appear. Premiere Danseuse, Madile. Pitteri. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during the month 
of February.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 
further notice. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission 1s; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 


SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &¢.—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
& Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARF ARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis- 
sion to the whole, Is. 


WINTER EXHIBITION of 





ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

, 89 OXFORD STREET, W. 
fie PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
‘troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
¢Mesers. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 


silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 





















RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 














SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. | 


eer & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED 
and 








PROVISIONS, 
YORK and GAME PIES; also, 
FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF Tia, 








PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





for INVALIDS. 

eek a 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


| VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, 3 the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


as LL W#8«¥. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


ne 

















Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica) 
Profession. Dr. HAS8SALL says:—‘* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” and 


| 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to Freuch Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Rosal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sol@ 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORrossz 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 











IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
M 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


ROYAL 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 




















world. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUOES, and 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 





from real silver. 200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- uested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for | vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The pared Ly ELAZENBY and SON, bears the label toed 
Gurability and finish, as follows :— ._, | use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, | g9 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
Fiddle or Bead or King’s | is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the | ————————_—______———————— 
Patterns. Olid Silv'r, Thread. or Shell | pody, while the requisite resisting power is supplied AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
12 Table Fork8....-++000, £1 10 0,..2 1 0...2 5 0 | by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting _ _PRIZE MEDAL. 
12 Table Spoons + 110 0,..2 1 0..2 5 © | with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
12 Dessert Forks.. 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 © | tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 © | circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail | g¢andard. 
12 Tea SpOOns ....++.+0-+0+0 014 @..1 0 0.1 2 0 to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of | ~ « The Caracas Cocos of such choice quality.”—=-Food, 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...0 12 0...013 6 | the body two inches below the hips being sent to the | water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... ow 0 6 0.0 8 0...0 9 O | Manufacturer, 2 —? i as —__—_—_—_—— 
1Gravy Spoon ........ 0 6 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 6 | Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage Of great value to invalids who wish tosyoidrich 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6..0 2 0...0 2 3 | free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 2s 6d; postage | articles of diet. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6.0 3 6..0 4 © | free, Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived.of 
1 Pair of Fjsh Carvers... 018 6.1 3 6.1 4 6 |  Post-office orders to be made payable toJonu White, | the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air; edited by 
1 Butter Kpife  .,.....0+6+ ~03 0.80 8 6.0 3 8 Post-office, Piccadilly. | Dr. Hassall. 
1 Soup Ladle ove - 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 NEW PATENT. TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
Senne FS es Se SS LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
‘ 81: &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of | r 1 ITALENT s 
Total....cccccccvees £819 3.,.11 19 6,..13 0 6 WEAKNESS and SWELLING’ of the LEGS, OLLOWAY’S OIN TMENT&PILLS. 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
| eo S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 32 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 


factories ; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
ndon, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d,10s,and 16s each; postage free 


CHEST PRESERVATIVES.—At all seasons of the 
year the rate of mortality from diseases of the lungs 
is very great. Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed upon 





| the chest, aided by his Pills, arrests all mischief. 
These cleansing medicaments exercise the most salu- 

Pa ) tary and restorative influence over the entire contents 
MORE CURES BY 


‘ of the pectoral cavity. Air-tubes, nerves, blood-vessels, 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | and all other tissues feel their wholesomely potent 
WAFEBS.—From Mr. Shaw, M.P.S., 5 Charles | power, more particularly in tueir thoroughly purifying 
Sureet, Hull :—* They are an unfailing remedy for all | both venous and arterial blood, by promoting the free 
disorders of the breath and lungs. ‘To clergymen, | circulation of air. Neher Ointment nor Pills con- 
singers, and public speakers, they are a perfect boon, 
and only want to be known."—The Wafers give 
instant relief anda rapid cure. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all druggists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





tain apy noxious ingredient whatever, but their bal- 
samic nature nourishes rather than irritates the 
system, aud kindly subdues untoward symptoms till 
al) is wel] once more. 
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PAFTNLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 
My DgAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struetion of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my tication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
5 have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


= dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


“Ss ANITA S.” 


- This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 


“A REALLY MARVELLOUS 





DISCOVERY.’’ 


HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, | “ CAaree should be used in every Laundry, to 
a very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 


will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


disinfectant.” 





“ ye ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
ls 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
“ © ANITAS" is the best preventive against the spread gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious 
Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 


TOILET ‘“ SANITAS.” 
This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 





jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medica! authorities. 


and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


“ GQ ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas." Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 


London, E.O. 
“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





“ QANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.” 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR- SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE AND NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended ia the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 


ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


S! MPLISSIMUS.—LEITER, IN- 
. VOIOE, FILE, and MANUSCRIPT HOLDER. 
No Commercial House or Author should be without 
this useful and simple invention. Prices, 3s to 4s 6d, 
Mahogany; or Walnut, 6s to 7s 64. Send PO.0. to 


MR. F.R.S, 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 


DEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 





vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with 12 Illustra- 
tions, 21s,a SECOND EDITION of 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of * Patricia Kemball,” &c. 

“The ‘World Well Lost’ exemplifies all Mre. 
Linton's admirable merits and rare powers...... It is 
superfluous to say that the book is written in Mrs, 
Linton's usual incisive and epigrammatic style...... 
The clever production of a very clever and thoughtful 
woman, writing throughout at ber best." — Wor/d. 

“ We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs. 
Lynn Linton has reached a higher artistic mark than 
in any former one.” —Nonconformist. 

“If Mrs. Linton bad not already won a place among 
our foremost living novelists, she would have been 
entitled to it by her latest work of fiction—a book of 
singularly high and varied merit. The story rivets 
the attention of the reader at the outset, and holds him 
absorbed until the close.”—Scotsman. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, will 12 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins, 21s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


A 
MISS MISANTHROPE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTBHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

“In ‘ Miss Misanthrope’ Mr. McCarthy nas added a 
new and delightful portrait to his gallery of English- 
women. It is a study of character emphatically 
modern...,..It is a novel which may be sipped like 
choice wine; it is one to linger over and ponder; to 
be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, or good company, for it 
is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and hamour, of 
high feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good- 
sense, and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind 
richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely 
& page in these volumes in which we do not find some 
fine remark or felicitous reflection of piercing, yet 
gentle and indulgent irony."—Daily News. 

“The volumes contain some of the most felicitous 
studies of character that we have seen for a long time. 
+++ Mir. McCarthy has given us a brilliant and thought- 
ful novel, which may also be treated, if the reader 
Pp , #8 an essay of rare intelligence and fine 
humour, illustrated by social studies of great fidelity, 
wholly free from any taint of cynicism or high-flying 
sentiment. It is at once an attractive and a whole- 
some book.”—Contemporary Review. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 


In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 


By Mra. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 





In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustra- 


ons, 78 6d. 

The LIFE of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By WituiAM F. Ginb. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d, 

MORE of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Lux, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth; Editor of “ The 
Other World.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2 very thick vols., 7s 6d each. 
CR HANK S COMIC ALMA- 


NACK. Complete in Two Series: the First from 
1835 to 1843, the Second from 1844 to 1853. A 
Gathering of the Best Humour of Thackeray, 
Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Becket, Robert 
Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &. 
NEW VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETUHES. 
Oblong folio, half bound, 21s. 


CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. By G, 
BOWERS 


1. GALLOPS from GORSEBOROUGH. 
2. SORAMBLES with SORATOH PACKS. 
3. STUDIES with STAGHOUNDS. 


On the 26th inst., —> ready, price One Shilling, 
1 


lustrated. 

BE L VIA. 

For MARCH. 

CONTENTS. 

Tue RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE PARISIAN SALONS OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE 
RestORATION. By H. Barton Baker. 
Tus Loves OF ALFONZO FITZ-OLARENCE AND ROSAN- 
NAH Etuetton. By Mark Twain. 
THe BALLAD OF IMITATION. By Austin Dobson. 
TRAVELLING IN JAPAN. By H. F. ABELL. 
Tue Two NEIGHBOURS OF QuimpER. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. With 2 [llustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Tuomas Moore. By R. H. Stoddard. 
My Friend. By Arthur Holt. 
PREMATURE BURIALS. By G. Eric amo y 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Lllustra by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


On the 26th inst. will be ready, price 1s, illustrated. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 


NTENTS. 

Roy's Wirs. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 

by A. Hopkins. 
Victor EMMANUEL. By E. M. Clerke. 
SHAKSPBRE'S SONNETS. By T. A. Spalding. 
ANCIENT BABYLONIAN ASTROGONY. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
Davin Cox. By Frederick Wedmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 


PARASITES AND THEIR D&VELOPMENT. By Andrew 
Wilson. 

Lorp CARNARVON'S Resignation. By T. H. 8. 
Escott. 


Spring. By Mortimer Collins. 
ParisH Reoisters. By John Amphiett. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


OCHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





W. “MILLS, Dépét, ‘ . 
wanted. pot, 62 Moorgate Street. Agents 
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NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
On SATURDAY, MARCH 2np, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


T H E s T 


a a oo 


A Weekly Journal for Economists and Men of Business. 
Price SIXPENOE. 





‘al objects of The STATIST, it is intended, 
‘erent from those of the political weeklies, or 
the many general and special business newspapers 
now in circulation, An attempt will be made to pre- 
sent, in a highly condensed form, each week, a record 
of the — events in the various departments of 
trade and finance, an adequate discussion of these 
events, and a series of statistical tables on a new and 
a plan, recording and comparing the 
Bank returns, the prices of the leading wholesale com- 
modities and of Securities, the movements of bullion 


The s 
will be, 


statistical changes in the more important trades, and 
other data of interest to busi men, ists, 
and politicians. 


Special attention will be paid to business corre- 
spondence, and answers will be given by the editors to 
inquiries on matters of investment, trade customs, and 
commercial law, which may be addressed to them. 


The STATIST will have nothing to do with party 
politics, although political questions on which statis- 
tical data and the facts of business life may throw 











and the exchanges, the railway-traffic statistics, the | light, will be freely and independently discussed. 


Subscription, 6s 6d per quarter, 13s half-yearly, and 26s per annum, post free. 


Office: No. 16 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY (LAST WEEK) EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, BY 
THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


THE 











EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE 


“ The highest possible degree of Illu- 











‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
mination."—Morning Post, 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S l L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —TZimes, 14th July, 1874. 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to jit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


Y by a] 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the com 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—" It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 

doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'‘MitiMan, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medica) Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS 
“ —Standard. F 


ly useful.” 


Exceeding! A 
Sold by Stationers ever 
post free from Ywhere. Ilustrated Catalogues 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturerand Patentee, Banbury 
All sizes can be see ¢ 13 Oran! urne Street 
Leicester Square, London. ines - 
ee 
FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, OUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Dist, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 
BROWN AND POLSON’sS 
*CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


EPPS’S _— 
COCOA. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 
IRON. 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIO, 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid, 


LANcgT, June 9, 1877.—Neutral, tasteless, 
beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877—“ Hes 
all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
age or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
lacken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and 00, 
Paris, 13 Rue Lafayette; 
London Office, 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 


> be had of all Chemists. Price 4s 6d and 3s per 
e. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION. 














4 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 28 6d and 48 6d per 

Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TesTH a P&ARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts @ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BRBATE. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and ©0.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 


Laundr ith th 
eee GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


the wearer. 
V than the * THREK OASTLES.’"—Vide 
*“ THREE “The Virginians.” 


Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 


Cigarettes, protected by the 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Bristo! and London. 











BAG. 








« There's no eweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS’ from Virginia, and no better brand 


Name aod Trade Mark of 
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Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAROH. 


Tue ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 
By Professor F. W. Newman. 

Tae Furcrs oF Faita. By W. H. Mallock. 

Mopean GReecs. By J. P. Mahaffy. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER AND Mr. G. H. LEweS: THEIR 
APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION TO 
THOUGET. By Professor Green. Il. Mr. SPENCER 
ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF MATTER. 

THE ABUSE OF CHARITY IN LONDON: THE CASE OF 
THE Five ROYAL HospPiTats. By William Gilbert. 
CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 

Councit. By Professor Friedrich. 

« PprtocuRistvs.” By the Rev. J Llewelyn Davies. 

Mr. Froupe's Lire AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKETT. 
By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D., D.O.L. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. In France— 
By Gabriel Monod. In Italy—By Angelo de 
Gubernatis. 

CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 

ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





STRAHAN and OO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 
eens 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author. 
ENDENNIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

3s 6d each. 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


each. 
London: SMITH, EnpER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


On February 27 (One Shilling), No. 219. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKser. 

CONTENTS. 

“For PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 22. 
A Thorn in the Flesh.—23. What is Love ?—24. 
Godfrey Hammond on Bird-catching.—25. Of a 
Hermit Crab. 

Tse THREE CITIES. 

ForNovo. 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

AULUS GELLIUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

On THE DECAY OF FINE MANNERS. 

THE CuRé’s PROGRESS. 

CAN WE SEPARATE ANIMALS FROM PLANTS ? 

CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 4. Lady Caroline.—5. At the Deanery.—6. 





Law 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4! No. 221, for MARCH. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chapters 5-9. 
IL R& GALANTUOMO. By James Montgomery Stuart. 
LORD SHELBURNE. By E. J. Payne. 
LA GRANDB DAME DR L'ANCIEN ReGime. By Lady 
Augusta Cadogan. Part II. 
THE Wark CAMPAIGN AND THE WAR CORRESPOND- 
ENT. By Major W. F. Butler. 
. A Visir TO KING KeTsHWAyo. A Zulu Narrative, 
communicated by the Bishop of Natal. 
GERMAN VIEWS OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. By 
Walter O. Perry. 
Tas Enoiisa LAW OF BurRIAL. By the Dean of 
Westminster. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, 1878. No. DCCXLIX. Price2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Minz is THINE. Part LX. 
THe NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES AND THE HALIFAX 
COMMISSION, 
New Books. 
FRENCH Home LIFE.—THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 
“ONLY JEAN.” 
THE STORM IN THE East.—No. X. Retrospective. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
W. BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


“MHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—ZLiterary Churchman. 
"Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. There volumes constitute a 





~otoe 


sy om 


bed 





for 





library of valuable explanatory papers on the more | 


difficult themes. passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, 


or of “  &c. 3 vols. 


Second Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. Hepworta Dixon. 3 vols. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser. 3 vols. 


Twice Loved. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


ON SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 





the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING 
PAINTING. 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 
The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


and 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING 1N WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING ia WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 

The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS, 

The ELEMENTS of PERSPEOTIVE. 

The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 

An_ ARTISTIC TREATISE on 
FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


the HUMAN 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANDAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENOY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


Ms BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 











| 
| The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
} Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 
| 4 


| oral _ 
| Small post, cloth, 5s; half-bound, red back, 5s 6d. 
iN EADOWS’ ITALIAN 
ip. DICTIONARY, Revised, Corrected, and En- 
larged, by J. JAZDOWSKI, Professor of Modera Lan- 
guages, Aberdeen. 

| London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
| Cheapside. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 38 6d. 
HE DECAY of CHURCHES, 
a SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 
“ The old order changeth."—T&NNYSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 





Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—‘* As it is imy 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
me on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
binets -— e a 

Bs. d. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with ThreeTrays 2 


20 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 

010 0 
00 





rawers . 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
rawers 

More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 





TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By Hueu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physiciaus. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Just published, price 6s. 
NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. 
(Sgconp EpiTion, REVISED AND ENLARGED.) 


By the Rev. T. P. HUGHES, M.R.A.8., 
O.M.S. Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., Waterloo Place. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE Fiast Eprrion. 


“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines 
two excellent qualities. abundance of facts and lack of 
theories......0n every one of the numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which the book is divided Mr. Hughes fur- 
nishes a large amount of very valuable information 
which it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from 
even @ large library of works on the subject. The 
book might well be called a ‘ Dictionary of Muham- 
madan Theology,’ for we know of no English work 
which bi @ methodical arrangement (and con- 
sequently facility of reference), with ‘ulloess of infor- 
mation in so high a degree as the little volume before 
us."—The Academy. 

“It contains mu/tum in parvo, and is about the best 
outlines of the tenets of the Muslim faith which we 
have seen. It has, moreover, the rare merit of being 
aeccurate; and although it ins a few p 
which we would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to 
be useful to all Government employés who have to 
deal with Muhammadans, whilst to Missionaries it will 
be invaluable."— Zhe Times of India, 

“This small book is the most luminous, most con- 
venient, and, we think, the most accurate outline of 
the tenets and practices of Islamism that we have met 
with. It seems exactly sort of comprehensive and 
trustworthy book in small compass, on this subject, 
that we and many more have often looked for in vain. 
«-+seeThe author has evidently studied his subject in @ 
faithful, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not 
only studied but mastered it. The work is of great 
value for general students, and for men whose work 
lies among the Mussulman population, such as civil 
servants and missionaries, it seems to be the very 
work that is wanted.”—7he Friend of India. 

“Tt is manifest throughout the work that we hava 
before us the opinions of one thoroughly conversant 
with the subject, and who is atteria no random 
notions......We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Mu- 
hammadanism.’ Our Clergy especially, even though 
they are not Missionaries,and have no intention of 








labouring amongst Muhammadans or consorting with 
them, ought to have at least as much know of 
the system as can be most readily ulred, with « 

ul treatise.”— 


very little careful study, from this 
The Record. 


* Its value as a means of correcting the common im- 
pressions about Islam will reveal itself to the most 
cursory reader, while the author's evident scholarship 
and intimate knowledge of his subject bespeak for 
hima t hearing on points the most open to con- 
troversy."—Allen's Indian Mail. 


CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


Vols. I. to VI, comprising all that has appeared in 
the larger Edition, price 6s each. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 


This Edition, revised and propared by the Author, 
is 80 arranged that each Volume contains a complete 
subject. Sold separately ss follows:— 

1. The ORIGIN of the WAR BETWEEN the CZAR 
and the SULTAN. 
2. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. With Four Maps 
and Plans. 
3. os ana of the ALMA. With 14 Maps and 
ans, 
4. SEBASTOPOLat BAY. With 10 Maps and Plans. 
5. The BATTLE of BALACLAVA,and the Combat 
of the following Day. With 10 Maps and Plans. 
6. on oe of INKERMAN. With 11 Maps and 
ans. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 











Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
(Advertised in error at 10s 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY: 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
CULTURE. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man," &c. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, 28; or post free, 30 stamps; the 
EWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 
1878. Thirty-third Annual Issue. Containing 
full particulars of every Newepaper, Magazine, and 
Periodical in the United Kingdom, the Leading Vonti- 
pental Papers, and the Newspaper Map. 
C. MiTcaELt and Oo., Advertising Contractors, Nos. 
12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





OYAL ALFRED SAILORS’ HOME, 
BOMBAY.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
| 4d, or by post 44d (52 pages), for View and Plans ; 
| also of New Buildings, Coleman Street; Sanitary and 
Social Provisions of the Factories and Workshops 
Bill; Professor Barry's Third Lecture; Work and 
Wages; the English Iron Industry ia 1877; Law of 
Arbitration in Building Societies, &c.—46 rine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, by Wa. Roegrtson, 
Author of “ Rochdale, Past aod Present,” is NOW 
READY. The Ancestry traced from the Year 1684. 
Illustrated by Vive Permanent Photographs. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth; size, fcap. Svo, 550 pxges, 
price 7s 6d. The work has been fuvourably reviewed 
by Hye rs of the highest repute. Orders to 
be sent to ROBERTSON, 1 The Orehard, Rochdale 


THe LIFE and TIMES of the Right 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? By GeneRaL 


WILLIAM HAMLEY. 1 vol. 78 6d. 


MAMORNE. 


Tue Story 1s TOLD BY ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, THE YOUNGEST OF THREE 
Brorusrs. 1 vol., 6s. 
“One of the most powerful novels of the narrative, as opposed to the analytical, 
Class, that has appeared for a long time.”—Athenzum. 


PAULINE. By L. B. Waxrorp. 
DITA. By Lapy Marcaret Masenvie. 


6s 6d. 
“ One of the prettiest stories of the season.”—Standard. 
“A novel of singular power and interest."—Morning Advertiser. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE; From THE 


NORWEGIAN OF JONAS Liz. By G. L. TOTTENHAM. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


“ A very fresh and vigorous story.”—/Spectator. : 
“It is so genuine, so sweet, so simple, and above all so natural, that it is im- 
possible to deny its charm."—Zzraminer. 


EUGENIE. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 


1 vol., 6s 6d. 
“ A pretty pathetic story of French life.” —Spectator. 


A WOMAN-HATER. By Cuaries Reapz. 


3 vols., 25s 6d. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. 


ALLARDYCE. 3 vols., £1 5s 6d. 
“Mr. Allardyce writes with force and spirit, and with a wide knowledge of his 
gubject."—Athenzum. 
“ An entrancing story.”"—Morning Post. 


WENDERHOLME: a Srory or YorkKSHIRE 


Lirz. By P.G. HAMERTON. A New and Revised Edition. 6s. 

“Tt is the book of a keen observer of nature,and abounds in racy descriptions 
and clever characterisations which give it a permanent place in the library. This 
edition is somewhat compressed and pruned, we think, to its advantage artistic- 
ally."—British Quarterly Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


2 vols., 17s. 


1 vol., 


By ALEXANDER 





In small quarto, 15s. 


ST. KILDA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A., Oxon. 
Author of the “Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,” &c. 
WITH APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ An imposing and elaborate work, most attractively got up and profusely illus- 
trated,.....Mr. Seton has evidently gone into his subject with genuine enthusiasm 
.-..and his careful history of the little island will probably be the standard 
authority for the future.” —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THE SACRED CITY OF THE MOORs. 





WITH MAPS, PLANS, AND SIX ETOHINGS, 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE 


COUNTRY OF THE MOORS, 


A Journey from Tripoli in Barbary to the Holy 
City of Kirwan. 


By EDWARD RAE, 
Author of “The Land of the North Wind.” 





“ There is no other work which tells us of Kairwfn as it is, no better book on 
the present condition of Tunis and Tripoli, no more attractive picture of the 
decay of the greatness of the Saracens, from Egypt to Spain. The dry humonr, 
the genial remark, the acute observation which were so delightful in his former 
work, are still more attractive here, on the background of an Orientalism which 
our traveller shows that he well understands. This is the most charming book 
of travel we have read since Palgrave'’s ‘Central Arabia.’""—Zdinburgh Daily 
Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ANGUS GRAY. 


By E. S. MAINE, 
Author of “ Scaracliff Recks,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





In a day or two, crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN RUSSIA: 


MY EXPERIENCES AMONGST THE REFUGEES, WITH THE RED 
CRESCENT. 


By Colonel WILLIAM JESSER COOPE, 


Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





NHORN RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 


“ His best characteristics are buoyancy and good humoured satire.”—Ashenzum. 
“ A literary curiosity."—Public Opinion. 
“ Much cleverness, and some poetry.''—Sritish Quarterly. 

ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London. 





BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


VOL. IV.—PETRARCH, 


By HENRY REEVE, 
Is published this day, price 2s 6d. 
The previous Volumes contain :— 


I.—DANTE eee soo eve eve By the Epiror. 
IlL.—VOLTAIRE eve eve ove By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 
IIL—PASCAL ., ove ove By Principal TULLOCH. 
Volumes in the Press :— 
GOETHE. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C.——CERVANTES. By the Eprrorn—— 


MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas CoLLins, M.A.——RABELAIS. By 
WALTER BESANT, MLA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Vol. III., price 5s, will be published on 28th inst., 
Containing— 
SILAS MARNER. 
THE LIFTED VEIL. 
BROTHER JACOB. 











This day is published, price Sixpence. 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 


MR. GLADSTONE’S | RELATION TO THE 
EASTERN WAR. 
By 


SCOTUS. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY for MARCH, 1878, 
price 23 6d, contains :— 
Srk RICHARD GRENVILLE: A BALLAD OF THE FLEET. By Alfred Tennyson. 
ENGLAND AS A MILITARY PowWER IN 1854 AND IN 1878. By Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By R. W. Dale (of Birmingham). 
ScoTcH DISESTABLISHMENT AND PAPAL AGGRESSION. By the Bishop of St. 
Andrew's. 
A LAst WORD ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
Mr. FoRSTER’S DEFENCE OF THE OHURCH. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. By W.G. Ward. 
RECENT SCIENCE. 
THE SITUATION :—1. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
2. By Mons. John Lemoinne. 
an OF HONOUR AND OF SHAME. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


By Professor Tyndall. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 








ust published, price 6s. 
REVIEW, New Series, No. LIX., 
JANUARY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
1. F. CURCI AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
2. ROMA SOTTERANEA. 
3. THE RENAISSANCE AND LIBERTY. 
4. CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
5 
6 
7 


J 
[HE DUBLIN 


. ARUNDEL CASTLB.—TH8 FITZALANS AND HOWARDS. 
. THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 
. AN EXPLANATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PSYCHOLOGY. 
8. ON SOME RECENT COMMENTARIES ON THE SYLLABUS. 
9. TWO PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS BY Dr. WARD. 
10. NoTICes OF Books. 
London: Burns, OarTss, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Oountry on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &., sent post free. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


CONTENTS. 
Equality. By Matthew Arnold. 
A PLAIN VIEW OF BRITISH INTERESTS. By S. Laing, M.P. 
Lessing. By Reginald W. Macan. 
A New REVELATION. By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
RESOURCES OF ENGLAND AND Russia. By T. H. Farrer. 
WHIGS AND LIBERALS. By Goldwin Smith. 
MopERN JAPAN. By Sir David Wedderburn. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By George Saintsbury. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. III. By Herbert Spencer. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MARCH. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8yo, with Maps, 30s. 





The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form’ Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


Epwarp SPENCER BEESLY, Professor of History in University College, 
London. Large crown Svo. his day. 


The DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
Gitpert A. Prerce. With Additions by WILLIAM A. WHEELER. Large 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Important Fine-Art Work—Just published, with 51 Drawings on Wood and Six 
exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flemeng. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of 

the NEW WORLD. From the French of M. Le Marquis Dg BELLOY. Royal 
quarto, cloth, gilt extra, price £2 2s. 
N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above book printed, collectors 
of rare illustrated works should order at once. 
The ‘CHALLENGER’ EXPEDITION. 


THALASSA: an Essay on the Depth, Temperature, and 


Currents of the Ocean. By JOHN JAMES WILD, Ph.D., Member of the Civilian 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIS T. 





“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?"—JOHN BULL. 
On February 26, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 208, FOR MAROH, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 
THE First VIOLIN. Chaps. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
. OUR OLD ACTORS—MARGARET WOFFINGTON. 
La Dive BOUTEILLE. 
. SARAH JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
CHAUCER TO HIS EMPTY PURSE. 
HENRI MONNIER. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS—ALONE BY THE SEA. 
THE Last Drosky. 
OPHELIA AND HAMLBT. 
MONSIEUR DBE BALZAC's INTIMATE FRIEND. 
. AN APOLOGY FOR FLIRTATION, 
. “ PLEASE TO REMEMBER THE GROTTO.” 
13. MEMOIRS OF THB Prince Consort. Vol. IIL. 
14, JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNES. By Mrs. Eowarpaes, Author of 
“Archie Lovell,” “ A Blae-stocking,” &c. ps. 5, 6,7, and 8, 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price Oxe Shilling each. 


me 
SOPAM ABW 


— 
ue 





Dr. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE 
TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole ef the eight 
hundred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line. If 
they once dip into the book, they are lost; it is so extraordinarily interesting, 
that they will be quite unable to lay it down till the last page is reached.” 


LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. In demy 
8vo, with Three Portraits of Lord Palmerston. Vols. I, and IL, 
by Lord Daxiine and Butwer, 30s; Vol. IIL, edited by the 
Hon. Evetyn Asucey, M.P., 15s; Vols: IV. and V., by the Hon. 
EveLyn Asutey, M.P., 30s, 


TROLLOPE'S 
LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 


vols., price 26s. 
VANITY FAIR. 
“ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book.” 





Scientific Staff of H.M.S. ‘Challenger.. With Charts and Diagrams by the 
Author, price 12s. 
“A work of great and intrinsic interest, well printed and clearly illustrated."— 
British Quarterly. 
“Capable of imparting much valuable information. "—7imes. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice 
of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. Lockwoop and E. GLAIsTsr. With 
19 Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane. Royal quarto, cloth, 
price 21s. 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING, 


containing 24 Large Plates of Original Designs in Monotint. Large imperial 
quarto, handsome illuminated cover, price 7s 6d. 


BARDS and BLOSSOMS: or, the Poetry, History, and 
Associations of Flowers. With Eight Flora) Plates. Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours. By F. E. Hutme, F.LS., F.S.A. Sma!) quarto, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, price 10s 6d. : 

Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Two Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the Life of the 
Prince Consort, Vol. 3; One Thousand Copies of Mrs. 
Brassey's Voyage of the ‘ Sunbeam ;? Two Thousand Copies of 
Captain Burnaby’s Ride on Horseback through Asia Minor ; 
and very many copies of every other Recent Work of General 
Interest are in circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly | 

ll be forwarded, postage 


2 
>] 





reduced prices, are now ready, and wi 
Sree, on application. , 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, February 22. 


[_OXDoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
ifteen volumes are aliowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














Mr. WOOD'S 
THROUGH HOLLAND; or 


Towns and Customs of the Dutch. Demy 8vo, with 
56 Illustrations, price 12s, 


MORNING POST. 

“ Were it not that space is imperative, this review would —— into 
large dimensions, so numerous and agreeable are the yy inviting quo- 
tation. The author's range was an extensive one, and the book has the 
great merit of beiog trustworthy.” 


SIXTH THOUSAND of 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By One Wno Enpvurep Ir. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ARTISTE.” 
“MY HEART’S IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.” 


By the AUTHOR of “ARTISTE,” “SUN-MAID,” \&c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 
Mr. WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL. 


8 vols. crown Svo. 
TRUTH. 
“ The best pice de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading 


ublic for many a day. 
. “ WORLD. 


“This novel will make its mark, and will be read, and will be remem- 
bered.”’ 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. 
By the Author of “‘ Lady Flavia,” &. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
JOHN BULL. 
“A novel which will be. and deserves to be, widely road.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Stroot, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures 
delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. 
Mozter, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. 
Mozter, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford; Author of “ Lectures on 
the Miracles,” &c. 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., 
late Geam of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 

the University of Oxford. 


Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1866. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, 
and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


New and Cheaper Editions, Two Parts, Crown 8vo, each 6s; 


sold separately. 

The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Bartnc-Govutp, M.A., 
Author of “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. 

Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 


Part II, CHRISTIANITY. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A CATECHISM on GOSPEL HISTORY, 


inculcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Samvues KETTLEWELL, 
M.A., late Vicar of S. Mark’s, Leeds. 


Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TERMS. By the Rev. Francis Garpen, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Theology and Rhetoric at Queen’s College, London, and 
Sub-Dean of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS to WOMEN, by 


ARCHBISHOP FENELON. By the Author of “Life of S. 
Francis de Sales,” “ Life of Fénelon,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS, Preached in the Temporary Chapel 


of Keble College, Oxford, 1870-1876. 


Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The LIFE of TEMPTATION: a Course of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at S. Peter's, Eaton Square ; also 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street. By the Rev. Georce Bopy, B.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WORDS of the SON of GOD, taken from 


the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation throughout 
the Year. By ELeanor PLumptre. 


New Edition, Four Vols. 8vo, £5 2s. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically 


Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References 
to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By Henry ALrorp, D.D.,late Dean of Canterbury. 
The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 

Vol. I.—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 28s. 

Vol. IIL—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. 24s, 

Vol. IIL—GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. 18s. 

Vol. IV.—HEBREWS TO REVELATIONS. 32s. 


| Seventh Edition, revised, Imperial 8yo, 36s; half-moroceo, £2 8s, 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com. 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. Jonny Henry Bront, M.A., F,S.A., Editor of 
the “ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c., &c. 


[This large Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, to. 
gether with Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, 
&c., which are necessarily omitted for want of room in the Com. 
pendious Edition. ] : 

GUARDIAN. 

“ Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-book came to be what it 
is; or, ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; or, theo- 
logically, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which it is 
framed, the book amasses a world of information, carefully digested, and errs 
commonly, if at all, on the side of excess.” . 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 16s; morocco limp, 17s 64. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Forming a Con- 
ciso Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of 
England. 

STANDARD, 


mdious edition of the author's well-known and masterly work 
t will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen.” 


CHURCH TIMES. 
“We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-book which all faithful English 
Church people of education ought to have at the present time.” 


SCOTTISH GUARDIAN. 

“ A work which has deservedly takon its place as exhaustive of its snbject. It 
leaves absolutely nothing to be supplied by any later gleaners in the same field, 
and as a concise commentary on the devotional system of the Church of England 
it has no rivals. Toa thorough comprehension of the spirit as well as the history 
of our Liturgy it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and reverent.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“So much has already been said in commendation of this most useful work of 
Mr. Blunt's, that it only remains for us to thank him for having now placed it 
within reach of the many.” 


ENGLISH CHURCHUAN. 

“Only a few of many who claim—and on the whole, justly—to be sincere 
members of the English Church are at all likely to know even a small part of 
what this book will teach them as to the origin of her ritual and the changes 
through which it has gone.” 


“ This is a com 
on the subject. 


Imperial 8vo, 36s; half-morocco, £2 8s, 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 


ATHEN.EUM. 

“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove a useful work 
of reference ; and it may claim to give, in reasonable compass, a mass of informa- 
tion respecting many religious schools knowledge of which could previously only 
be acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles are written with great 
fairness, and in many cases display careful, scholarly work.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
“ A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. 
named, and an invaluable index is supplied.” 


GUARDIAN. 
“ A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with a 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high in 
point of utility.” 


All authorities are 


SPECTATOR. 
* That this is a work of some learning and research is a fact which soon 
becomes obvious to the reader.” 


CHURCH TIMES. 
“ After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we possess. The quantity of information it presents in a convenient and 
accessible form is enormous, and having once appeared, it becomes indispensable 
to the theological student.” 


Second Edition, Imperial 8vo, 423; half-morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 


TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various WRITERS. 


GUARDIAN. 
“ We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here 
given at all, far less which supplies it in an arrangemevt so accessible, with a 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of 
profound subjects so great.” 


STANDARD. 
“It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a nature is 





marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful research, sound 
criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief.” 
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